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tor of “The Commercial Bulletin,’ Boston. 


Crown 8vo. $2.50. 

“Mr. Curtis Guild has given the public a book of 
travel such as they may sea or elsewhere in vain. 
The vivacity of his style gives a freshness to themes 
that have been written upon to dulness by scores of 
others.’ — Boston Post. 
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“The Boston Daily Journal” says: “We do not re- 
call a volume that contains so many minor details of 
positive value and importance, It has a positive fresh- 
tess which is very attractive.” 


SCHWARTZ'S NOVELS. The popular no- 
vels of the great Swedish authoress, Madame Ma 
rie Sophie Schwartz. Translated by Miss Selma 
Borg and Miss Marie A.@Brown. Per vol. Cloth, 
$1.50; Paper, $1.00, 


. GOLD AND NAME. Now Ready. 

. BIRTH AND EDUCATION. Now Ready. 

3. GUILT AND INNOCENCE. Now Ready. 
. THE WIPE OF A VAIN MAN. (In Press.) 


*By many these volumes are pronounced fully 
equal, if not superior, to Miss Bremer’s very best pro 
ductions. The delineations of social life are vivid, the 
characters are all distinct and uatural, the plot easy, 
while endowed with a deep interest, every scene is 
touched with the richest colorings, while nothing oc- 
curs from the first chapter to the last to mar the beauty 
of the general effeet.°—F ree Press, Northampton, 
Mass. 
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CURIOSITIES OF TIE 
REPORTERS. 
By Franklin Fiske Heard. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

* And know my son, that I would not have thee be- 
lieve that all which I have said in these books is law, 
for I will not presume to take this upon me. But of 
those things which are not law, inquire and learn of 
my wise masters, learned in the law."’—Liftleton,. 

The contents of this book are selected from the 

‘Reporters,’ from the time of the Year Books to the 
present. There are specimens from both the common 
law and the equity reports, English and American. 
The book is the result of twenty years’ profound read- 
ing. It is designed not only to amuse, but instruct. 
It is original in design and execution. 

*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
OSTON, 
LEE, SHEPARD, & DILLINGHAM, 
47 & 49 Greene St., New York. 


LAW 








, | published many years 


NEW YORK, SATU 
NEW BOOKS. 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 
eo 


MORACE GREELEY. 


| Whar T Know or Farmtng.—A new book, by Ho- 
| race Greeley—one of the best ever published upon the 
subject. It does not consist of a lot of dry, dull 
| essays upon Agriculture, that no one can be interested 
in, but is a sensible, plain, agreeably-written work, 
that will be not only valuable to every farmer, but 
amusing and deeply interesting to the general reader, 
Farmers will gather from its pages a great deal of in- 
formation very useful for them in their vocation, and 
the general reader will find it exceedingly fascinating 
from the pleasant style of treating the various topics. 


Price $150. 
A LOST LIFE. 

By Emtity Hl. Moore—one of the most delightful 
novels ever written. Orders are pouring in from every 
quarter, and thousands are charmed with it. 

Mrs. Emily H. Moore, who has written so long un- 
der the nom de plume of * Mignonette,” has made that 
name very popular all over the great West, and this 
her first book, is weleomed by every one. Price $1.50 

BEAUTY IS POWER. 

A clever book that every woman, young and 
old, ought to read over and over again. Every sub 
ject that the fair sex is interested in is treated in a 
most fascinating and delicate manner. Price $1 50, 

Among the contents are chapters 
On Proposing On Only Daughters 
| On being Refused Sisters-in-Law 
Why Men are Refused Pleasures of Despondoncy 
Romantic Lovers Dressy Men 
Time for Marrying Followers of Fashion 
Long Engagements Modern Extravagance 
Manufacture of Husbands Love of Display 
Husbands in Society On Marrying Again 
Married Women Dancing False Jewelry. 


THE EMPTY HEART. 


A charming volume by Marion Harland, embracing 
two stories, one of them entirely new, and the other 
\ ago. Uniform with—Alone— 

lidden Path—Moss Side—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen 
Gardner—Husbands and Homes—Sunnybank—Phe- 
mie’s Temptation—and Ruby's Husband—At Last. 


Price $1 50. 
THOMAS’S POEMS. 


A volume o: Poems by Llewelyn G. Thomas. Bean- 
tifully printed on tinted paper, and cloth bound. 


Price $1 50. — 
” i NJ ’ \ s 
FRENCH LOVE SONGS. 

The most exquisite and delicate love poems and 
songs ever written. Selected and translated from the 
best French authors, Tinted paper, and beautifully 
hound, uniform with the new tinted edition of ** Laus 
Veneris,” by Swinburne. Price $1.50. 














. LIST OF AUTHORS. 
BERANGER, LAMARTINE, 
CHENIER, BANDELAIRE, 
VICTOR HUGO, GAUTIER, 

DE MUSSET, DE LA VIGNE, 
NADAUD, PARNY, 
DUPONT, SAINT BEUVE. 


Also ready this day, a beautiful new tinted edition 
of LAUS VENERIS, by ALGERNON SWINBURNE, 
Price $1.50. 


LIFE AND DEATH. 

A racy, sparkling, well-written new novel. Beanti 
fully printed and bound in bevelled boards. 12mo, 
Price, $1.50. i? 

OUT OF THE FOAM. 

A brilliant new novel by John Esten Cooke (Surrey 
>: Nest) author of those capital books—* Hilt 
t Hammer and Rapier *—and ** Fairfax of 
| Virginia.” *,* Price $1.5 
| ge Just ready, a beautiful new edition of Cooke's 
| novels, bound uniform, four volumes, and put up in a 
| handsome box. 














te These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 
New York. 


The Famous Home Circle Series. 
Nearly a Thousand Pages of Music! More than Five 
Hundred Pieces! Would cost separately, at least 
One Hundred Dollars! Together may be bought for 

Ten Dollars!! 

HOME CIRCLE. Vol. 1. 
“ “ “ 9 

PIANIST’S ALBUM. 

PIANO-FORTE GEMS, 

The Marches, Quicksteps, Waltzes, Polkas, Mazur- 
kas, Schottisches, Redowas, Galops, Quadrilles, Sim- 
ple Airs, Piano Pieces, and Four Hand Pieces, which 
comprise this great collection, were carefully selected | 
from an immense stock, each one being known to be | 
| popular and very saleable. 

Price of each book, in Boards, $2.50 ; in Cloth, $3 ; 
}and Full Gilt, $4. | 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, | 
| =! - + ¥ ] 
| ©. H. DITSON & CO., New York, 











G. W. Carleton & Co.,| 
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A. T. STEWART & CO. 


AREZOFFERING 


THE LARGEST AND MOST ATTRACTIVE STOCK 


IN THIS CITY OF 
CARPETS, 
CURTAIN MATERIALS, 
Furniture Coverings, 
Upholstery Goods, Xe., Xe., Ke. 
HOUSEK EEPING 
AND 


LIOUSEFURNISHING GOODS 


In every variety. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED, 
Notwithstanding the announced advance in Europe. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH-AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


ATTENTION IS; CALLED 


TO OUR LARGE STOCK OF 


WALTHAM WATCHES, 


AND WE SUBMIT THE FOLLOWING REASONS 
WHY THEY SHOULD BE PREFERRED TO ANY 
OTHER AMERICAN WATCHES. 

IN THE FIRST PLACE, THE WALTHAM 
COMPANY 1s THE OLDEST, AND HAS HAD 
FOURFOLD THE EXPERIENCE OF ANY OTHERS 
ENGAGED IN THE BUSINESS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

IN THE SECOND PLACE, THE MACIIINERY 
IN UsE BY THE WALTHAM COMPANY 1s 
FAR MORE PERFECT AND VARIED, AND AS A 
RESULT THE WATCHES ARE OF FAR HIGHER 
GRADE, AND OF GREATER VARIETY, AND ARE 


PLACED IN THE MARKET AT MUCH LOWER 
PRICES THAN ANY OTHERS, QUALITY AND 


STYLE FULLY CONSIDERED. 

IN THE THIRD PLACE, THE WALTHAM 
WATCH 1s Now A STAPLE ARTICLE, I'ts 
REPUTATION FULLY ESTABLISHED, AND, AS A 
CONSEQUENCE, IT IS SOLD AT LESS PROFIT 
THAN ANY OTHERS IN THE MARKET. 


BALL, BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, New York. 


. 
Paris Millinery. 
\ ADAME FERERRO, NO. 6 LAFAYETTE 
“ Place, has received from Paris new styles of 
SPRING AND SUMMER BONNETS AND ROUND 
HATS. 

Choice Novelties in Flowers and Feathers. 
ELEGANT MOURNING HATS ALWAYS ON 
HAND, AND MADE TO ORDER. 
NEWPORT LEGHORNS, UNDRESSED CHIPS, &c. 


.UROPEAN & 
4 


AMERICAN 
TRAVELLERS will find a large assortment of 
Sole Leather Trunks, Ladies’ Dress and 
Bonnet Trunks, State Room Trunks, 
Chairs for the Steamers, Russia 
Leather, Morocco, and Linen 
Bags, Dressing Cases, 
Portemonnaies, &c., at 
592 Broadway, Metropolitan Hotel Building, 
and corner of Broadway and Wall St. 


JOHN CATTNACH, 


Manufacturer and Importer. 


BILLIARD TABLES. 


KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cat- 
gut cushion, at greatly reduced prices, New 5x10 
Tables, complete, $275 each, and other sizes at cor- 
responding rates, Warerooms, corner of Canal and 
Centre Streets. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE House, 
41 John Street, New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 
Henry Owen, Agent. 














| 


| Price 10 Cents. 


PECULIAR CHARMS 
OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

G2 ~ From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos, They are reliable. 

MRS. U. 8. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 

8. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. 8S. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 


EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 
ware, O. 


DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 
DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 
D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rey. J. E: COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 
New York, 


Rey. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 
THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 
ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianps at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Meloedeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 


Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, 

U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury : 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “ INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 

so long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 

ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were to ask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 
THEODORE TILTON. 


LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 


Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 
¥. G. Smith and Co. : 


Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my house. It is a very superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. I heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 

Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 
Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York. 
F. G. SMITH. H. T. M‘COUN. 
Erancis & WLoutrel, 
NO. 145 MAIDEN LANE, 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers, 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, 


| Diaries, Pocket ,Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 
| &c., & 


We keep everything in our line, and sel] at lowest 
Ices. 
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MONMOUTH PARK, 
LONG BRANCHIL 


July Meeting 
WILL 
COMMENCE JULY 


And continue Five Days 


FIRST DAY—TUBSDAY, JULY 4 


First Race.— The Grand National Steeplechase for 
all aves; about three miles over a fair hunting course ; 
welter weights; purse $1,000; first horse, $700; se- 
cond horse, $200; third horse, $100. 











Second Race.—Trial Purse $600, for all ages ; dash 
of one mile: first horse, $400; second horse, $150; 
third horse, $50. 

Third Race.—The Jersey Derby Stakes, value 
$2.000, added to a sweepstakes of $90 cach, p. p., for 
three-year-old colts and fillies ; the second to receive 
$200, and the third $10 out of the stakes; one cud a 
half miles ; closed with 31 nominations. 


SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY, JULY 5. 





First Race.—The Hopeful Stakes, value $500, added 
to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p.. for two-year-old 
colts and fillies; the second to reecive $100, and the 
third $50 out of the stakes ; half a mile ; closed with 18 
nominations, 

Second Race.—Purse $700; mile heats for all ages ; 
first horse $550, second Lorse $100, third horse $50. 

Third Race.—The Monmouth Cup, value $1,500, 
added toa sweepstakes of $50 cach, p. p.: the second 
to receive $300, end the third $150 out of the stakes ; 
two miles and a half; closed with 15 nominations. 


THIRD DAY—THURSDAY, JULY 6. 





First Race.—Selling Race for all ages ; Purse $500; 
one and a quarter miles; the winner to be sold for 
$1,000; if entered to be sold for $750 allowed Slbs. ; 
for $500 10lbs. ; any surplus over stated selling price 
to go to second horse. 

Second Race.—The Monmouth Ouk Stakes, value 
$1,000, added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for 
three-year-old fillies ; the second to receive $200, and 
the third £100 out of the stakes ; one mile and a half; 
closed with 24 nominations, 

Third Race.—The Long Branch Stakes, value $1,000, 
added to & sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p.. for all 
ages; to carry 100lbs.; mares and geldings allowed 
3lbs.; the second to receive $200, and the third S100 
out of the stakes; two miles ; closed with Lt nomina- 
tions. 





FOURTH DAY—FRIDAY, JULY 7. 


First Race.—The July Stakes, value 8500, added to 
a sweepstakes of £50 cach, p. p.. for two-year-old colts 
and fillies; the winner of the Hopeful Stakes to carry 
dibs. extra; the second to receive S100, and the third 
$50 out of the stakes ; three-quarters of a mile ; closed 
with 13 nominations. 

Second Race.—The Americus Club Purse, £2,500, for 
allages: mile heats, best 3in 5; the contribution of 
the Ameri@TS Club: tirst horse $1,750, second horse 
S500, third horse 8250, 

Third Race.—The Tweed Purse, $1,000, for beaten 
horses, of all ages: those beaten once allowed Sibs, 
twice, 10Ibs.; purse 31.000. of which $200 to second 
horse; a tribute from the Hon. Wm. M. Tweed; one 
and a half miles. 








FIFTH DAY—SATURDAY, JULY 8. 


First) Race.—Hurdle Race; for all ages: welter 
weights; two miles: eight hurdles: purse S800; first 
horse $500, second horse $200, third horse §100. 

Second Race.—Purse $1,000, for all ages: dash of 
three miles; first horse $850, second horse $100, third 
horse $50, 

Third Race.—The Monmouth Sequel Stakes, value 
$1,000, added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for 
colts and fillies three years old; winner of the Jersey 
Derby Stakes to carry Stbe. extra: the second tor 
ceive $200. and the third $100 ont of the stakes : 
two miles ; closed with 27 nominations. 








August Meeting 
WILL COMMENCE 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 


And Continne Five Days. 


i, 


FIRST DAY—TUESDAY, 


First Race.—Hurdle Race, purse #800, for all aves ; 
two miles, over eight hurdles ; $500 to first horse, $200 
to the second, and $100 to third. 

Second Race.—Trial Purse, $600, for all ages: 
mile ; first horse & 
B50. 


AvuGUs?T 1. 


one 
400, second horse $150, third horse 





Third Race.—The Continental Hotel Stakes, value 
$1,000, added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p... for 
three-year-old colts and fillies ; to carry 951hs., fillies 
and geldings allowed 3lbs.; the second to reecive 
$200, and the third $100 out of the stakes ; mile heats ; 
closed with 27 nominations. 


SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 2. 


First Race.—The Thespian Stakes, value $500, added 
to a sweepstakes of $50 cach, p. p.. for two-year-old 
colts and fillies ; the second to receive $100 and the 
third $50 out of the stakes ; three-quarters of a mile 
closed with 19 nominations. 

Second Race. Selling Race, purse $500 for all ages ; 
one and a half miles; horses to be sold for 81.500, to 
carry full weight ; $1,000 allowed Mbs. ; $750 allowed 
Tbs. ; 8500 allowed Mlbs,; any surplus over stated 
selling price to go to second horse 

Third Race.-The Mansion House Stakes, valne 
$1,000, added toa sweepstakes of @50 each, Pp. p., for 
four-year-old colts and fillies: the second to receive 
F200 and the third $100 out of the stakes; two-mile 
heats ; closed with 12 nominations, 





THIRD DAY—THURSDAY, AUGUSE 3. 
First Race. The West End Hotel Stakes, a renewal 
of the Monmouth Oaks Stakes, value &1,000, added to 
a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p.. for three-year-old 
fillies; the winner of the Monmouth Oaks stake to 
carry Slbs, extra; the second to receive $200 and the 
third S100 out of the stakes; two miles; closed with 
22 nominations. 
Second Race, Purse, $750: mile heats, for all 
that have not won during either meetin: 
$600; second horse, S100; third horse, BO, 
Third Race.— The Tammany Cup, value £1,500, added 
to & sweepstakes of B50 cach, p. p.: “ 





first horse, 





the second to re 


ceive $300, and the third $10 out of the stakes; three 
miles ; closed with 16 nominations, 


—— 
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PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 


F°t PIMPLY ERUPTIONS, BLACK HEADS, 
Flesh Worms and Blotched Disfigurations use 
Perry's Comedone and Pimple Remedy. It is invalu- 
able. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Derma- 
tologist, 49 Bond Street, New York. 
ytsts everywhere. 


FOURTH DAY—FRIDAY, AUGUST 4. 

First Race.—The August Stakes, value $500, added 
to a sweepstekes of $50 each, p. p.: for colts and 
tillies two years old ; the winner of the Thespian Stake 
to carry 5lbs. extra; the second to receive $200, and 
the third $100 out of the stakes; one mile; closed 
with 14 nominations. 

Second Race.—-The Robins Stakes, value, $1,000, 
added to a sweepstake of $50 each, p. p., for colts and 
fillies three years old; the second to receive $200 and 
the third $100 out of the stakes; two-mile heats ; 
closed with 22 nominations. 

) Third Race.— Selling Purse, 
of twomiles ; 1 


Sold by Drug- 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforating into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
prevent alteration.— 
The check is moved 
forward by the up- 
ward action of the 
lever of the machine. 
Price $20. 

J. G. MOODY, — 
68 Trinity Building. P.O, Box 6028, N. Y. 


ACENTS WANTED. 


A MONTH, with Stencil and Key-Check 
Dies. Don't fail to secure Circular and 





: for all aves : dash 
: sold at $2,000, to 
carry their approp 2 at $1,500, to be allow 
fed 5 Tbs. at $1,000, 7 Ibs: at S750, 10 Tbs. : at R500, 
Ii lbs. ; any surplus over stated selling price to go to 
second horse, 









FIFTH DAY—SATURDAY, AUG. 5. 

First Race.—Steeplechase Handicap, for all ages ; 
about three miles over a fair hunting course; purse 
£1,100; first horse, $800; second horse, $150; third 
| horse, #50; toname and close at 1 o'clock p.m. 2d 
| August; weight to be announced on the morning of 
| the 3d, and acceptances to be made at the course at 1 
| o'clock Pom. 

Second Race.—Handicap Purse, 8750; for all ages; 

wile heats; to close and name by 4 p.m. on the day 
| preceding the rice, and exceptions to be made to the 
Secretary at 8 o'clock Pom. 

Third Race.—Purse Race, $1,500; for all ages ; dash 
of four miles; first horse, $1,200; second horse, $200; 
third horse, #100. 

Fourth Race.—Consolation Purse, 8500; for beaten 








B25t 
Samples, free. . 
Address 8. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 








ANTED.—AGENTS, ($20 PER DAY), to sell 





. i 5 ome ° af the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
wae te eaaeaen” + mile and a half. MACHINE. Has the UNDER-FEED, makes the 





*Loek Strren” (alike on both sides), and is 
FULLY LIceNsED. The best and cheapest fa- 
mily Sewing Machine in the market. Address 
JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, IIL, or St. Louis, Mo. 


In all cases where there is a division of the purse 
a horse walking over will be entitled to first portion 
only. 

Under new arrangements the accommodations voing 
to the course, while there, and returning, will be un- 
equalled. 





, 


AMOS ROBINS, President. 185 po $10 Per Day. wWby 
Wma. E. Raynor, Long Branch, Secretary. ~ . pager th) 





BOYS and GIRLS who engage in our new business 
make from $5 to $10 per dwy in their own localities. 
Full particulars and instructions sent free by mail. 
Those in need of permanent, profitable work, should 
address at once. 

GronrGe Srixson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


Spring Meeting 
OT THE 
Nashville Blood Horse 
ASSOCTATION 


WILL COMMENCE 
TUESDAY, MAY 9, 1871, 


\ GENTS WANTED—(8225 A MONTII) by the 
. AMERICAN MACHINE CO. Boston, Mass., or 
St. Louis, Mo, 


Agents! Read This! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
per week and expenses, or allow a large com- 

mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 

Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


$5 TO $20 A DAY! 


Do you want a situation as salesman at or near home, 
te sell our new 7 strand White Wire Clothes Lines to 
last Don't miss this chance. Sample free. 
Address Hudson River Wire Works, 7 Willtam 8t., 
N. Y., or 16 Dearborn St,, Chicago. 


AT THE 
NATIONAL RACE COURSE 


FIRST DAY—TUESDAY, May 9. 
Fimst Rack.—Railroad Stake for ereen three-year 
olds, that did vot appear in public prior to the It day 
}of January; mile heats: #25 entranee, play or pay. PROCURE A FIRST 
| The Railroads to add $300; $50 to the second horse. Sewing Machine against casy monthly in- 
Sreonp Race.—Association Purse, £800; dash of | stalments or work, may apply to 297 Bowery, N. Y 


two miles. 
| luiny Race.—Aseociation Purse, $150; dash of # MelLeod & Remmey, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 


mile and a quarter, 
No. 729 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place. 


rer ever 





DESIRING TO 





SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY, May 10. 

Race.—Citizens’ Stake for all aves. two-mile 
®; £50 entrance, play or pay: the citizens to add 
S700; subscribers to enter the 1th day of March, and 





hame the evening previous to the race atS o'clock; | €% © © fF - ¢ e © ~ ? 
the second horse to have $100, ) tei) fs va uel fs BA fs a tal ay 
SrkcoND Race.—Association Purse, £300; mile heats. o t d J r] ? U t ¢ t 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—-We are now pre- 
pared to furnish all classes with constant pad me 
ment at home, the whole of the time or for the spare 
moments, Business new, light and profitable. Per. 
sons of either sex easily carn from 50e. to $5 per 
eveni aud a proportional sum by devoting their 
Whole time to the business. Boys and girls earn 
nearly as much as men, That all who see this notice 
nay send their address, and test the business, we 
make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not 
well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of 
writing, Full particulars, a valuable sample which 
will do to commence work on and a copy of THE 
Peorte’s Literary Companion—one of the largest 
und best family newspapers published—all sent free 
by mail. Reader, if you want permanent, projitable 
work, address 

E 


THIRD DA 


Y—THURSDAY, May 11. 
First Race. 


he Maxwell House Stake” for all 

| three year olds; mile heats; $25 entrance, play or 
| pay; the Maxwell House to add $400; $50 to the se 
| cond horse. 

Srconp Race,—Association Purse, $200; dash of a 
| mile and a quarter. 
Tuinp Race.—Association Purse, 8100; dash of a 
| mile. 





| 








FOURTIL DAY —FRIDAY, May 12. 
Finst Raor.—Association Purse, 2400; 
| heats, 
Stoonp Race. 
mile and a half 
FIFTH DAY—SATURDAY, May 13. 
Finest Pace.—Harding Stake for three-year olds; 
two-mile heats; 850 entrance, $25 forfeit: to which 
| the sum of S100 will be added; the second horse to 
| save ois entrance money, 
| Srconp Race.—Association Purse, $400; mile heats, 
three in five, 
Turep Racr.—Association Handicap Purse, $200; 
Mile heats; second horse to have $50. 


two-mile 


Association Purse, $200; dash of a 








C, ALLEN & CO., Auguste Maine. 


TARRANT'S 
Five or more to fill the above stakes. To name and ENT 
close the 15th day of Mareh, 1871. 
Half the money offered in purses, will be given for 
a walk. 
Entrance for purses, five per cent. 
All entries to be addressed to the Secretary 
W. H. JOHNSON, President. 
Gro. W. Darvey, Sceretary,. 
Gero. S. Kinney, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN RACING RECORD 
TURF GUIDE, 


EDITED BY W. G. DORLING. 


Its contents show a complete record of all the Run- 
ning Races in the United States in 1870; a copious In- 
dex with Pedigree of all the horses that started, and 
the Entries for Stakes in 1871 and 1872; is now ready, 
Price $3. , 

All communications or subscriptions to be sent to 
W. G. Dorling, care of “Spirit of the Times,” New 
York, 


SELT EF pb ApERI 
When people are ont of health they want to know. 
in the first place, what is the matter with them, and 








next 
them. 


that fact being ascertained—what will cure 
THEY WANT TO KNOW 

if suffering from langue, debility and low spirits, 

what will invigorate and cheer them. All who have 

tried ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient under 

such circumstances will 


TELL THEM 


that it tones the stomach, acts mildly on the bowels, 
gently stimulates the nerves and improves the animal 
spirits. Dyspepties suffer a living martyrdom, and of 


ow THEY WANT TO KNOW 


what will relieve their flatulency, give them appetite, 
cure thom of constipation, and alleviate all the inde- 
scribable pangs which this terrible disorder infliets up- 


on its victimes, 
TELL THEM 


Convalescents, who have used the Seltzer Aperient as 
astomachic and alterative, what it has done for you. 
How it has banished vour pain, and uneasiness, and 
siven you a recular habit of body without weakening 
you. The billious too, : 


THEY WANT TO KNOW 


what will rouse and regulate their torpid livers and 
keep the bile in its natural channel. It has gone astray 
into their blood and suffused skins with saffron, and 
they require an alterative. 


TELL THEM 


that the Seltzer Aperient is charged with anti-hilious 
elements. That they can rely upon its restorative alka- 
lies, and do not necd the dangerous mercurial salts. 
fhe ventler sex must not be forgotten, 
THEY WANT TO KNOW 

eis any preparation under the sun that will cure 
terveus irritability, bysteria, fainting fits, and the 
tmtny other peculiar ailments to which, as a sex, they 
are subject. Tell them in reply that TARRANT's Er- 
FERVESCENT SELTZER APeRIENT is a potent nervine as 
Well as an alterative and cathartic, 


Sold by all Druggists, 


STEREOSCOPES, 
VIEWS, 
ALBUMS, 
CHROMOS, 
FRAMES. 


EK. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO.. 
51 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Invite the attention of the Trade to their extensive 
assortment of the above goods, of (heir own publica 

| on, manufacture and importation. 

Also, 
| PHOTO LANTERN SLIDES 
| and 





GRAPHOSCOPES, 
NEW VIEWS OF YOSEMITE. 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., es 


S41 Broapway, New York, ' 
Opposite Metropolitan Hotel, 





IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Puorockaruic MATERIALS. 











—— > 


HELMBOLD'S | 
GRAPE PILL. 


HELMBOLD’S 
EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 


April, May, and June, 


PURIFY THE BLOOD 


In these months. 
Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla 
Cures all Eruptions of the Skin. 
Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla 


Cures the worst form of Blood Diseases. 


Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla 
Enters Heavily into the Circulation of the Blood. 


Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla 
Beautities the Complexion. 

All Powders and outward applications destroy the 
skin, rendering it harsh and coarse. Look at the skin 
of old maids and those who have used such any length 
of time. My advice is to discontinue them and use 


Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla. 
ONE BOTTLE I5 EQUAL IN STRENGTH TO ONE GALLON 
OF THE SYRUP OR DECOCTIONS AS USUALLY MADE, 
AND A WINE-GLASS ADDED TO A PINT OF WATER 
EQUALS THE CELEBRATED 
LISBON DIET DRINK. 


TRY IT THIS WAY. A DELIGHTFUL BEVERAGE. 


Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills. 
Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills. 
A PLEASANT, SAFE, &ND AGREEABLE CATHARTIC. 


Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills. 
USED IN ALL APPECTIONS WHERE A PURGATIVE 


MEDICINE Is NEEDED. 


Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills. 


HARMLEss TO A CHILD, AND TAKEN BY CHILDREN. 


Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills. 


SUPERSEDES MAGNESIA, SALTS, AND EVERY OTHER 


PURGATIVE. 

Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills. 
CERTAIN IN EFFECT AND PLEASANT IN OPERATION. 
Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pill 
Is NOT A PATENTED PILL. 
Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills 


ARE COMPOSED OF CATAWBA GRAPE JUICE 


AND FLUID EXTRACT RHUBARB. 


How TO PROCEED 
IN THE 
SPRING AND SUMMER MONTHS 
TO INSURE 
NEW LIFE, NEW BLOOD, NEW VIGOR. 


Purchase two bottles of HeLMBoLp’s SARSAPARILLA 
and one box of Pints—wortn THEIR 
WEIGHT IN GOLD. 

No better investment can be made for so small a 
sum. 


To dispel any impression or prejudice that might 
exist in the minds of many against my Preparations 
from the publicity given through-adverti-ing, and that 
Tam and have been a Drugyist for a period of twenty 
years, and more conclusively to prove this, see letter : 
{From the Largest Manufacturing Chemists in the 

World.} 


Novembor 4, 184. 

“Tam acquainted with Mr. H. T. Helmbold: he oc- 
cupied the Drug Store opposite my residence, and was 
successful in conducting the business where others 
had not been equally so before him. I have been 
favorably impressed with his character and enter- 
prise.” 

WILLIAM WEIGHTMAN, 
Firm of Powers & Weightman, Manufacturing Chem- 
ists, Ninth and Brown streets, Philadelphia. 

The Pill T have thought of offering to the afflicted 
for ten years, 

They are now perfect, and T shall stake my time, 
money, and fame on their effectiveness. The inviting 
style in which the Pill itself is made, the bottle, label, 
wrapper—all show with what care they have heen pre 
pared. After examination, no English or French pre- 
paration will show greater care, and Lam really proud 
of them. 

Instead of the nanseous-looking carelessly-prepared 
Pills vended generally and put up in wooden boxes, 
and made generally or offered by those having no ex- 
perience as physicians, druggists, or manufacturers of 
medicines, test the medicine offered by your obedient 
servant, 


H. T. HELMBOLD, 


Crystal Palace Drug Store, 544 Broadway, New York. 
Palace Pharmacy, Gilsey House, Broadway and Twen- 
ty-ninth street, New York. 





Temple of Pharmacy, Continental Hotel, Philadelphia, 
and 104 South Tenth street, Philadelphia, 
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THE ALBION, 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 6, 1871. 


GRASS. 


Thou emerald loveliness, that paintest the face 
Of the broad earth, as azure paints the sky, 
Thou printest with thy footsteps every place 
From the soft meadow to the mountain high ; 
Not the drudged highway lacks thy tender grace, 
For there thou smilest, with a sun-lit eve, 

Round harebells toiling in the wind, and daisies 
Nestling like birds, and cotter’s cow that grazes. 


Thou hast a beautiful old Saxon name, 

Which melts i’ the mouth like honey from the comb, 
Which, like a star, sheds down a golden flame, 

That lights the mind with images of home : 

The sloping bank, the level green, the dame 
Bleaching her linen under the blue dome ; 

The croft where geese and gander stately stroll, 
The paddock where the brown mare tends her foal. 


Thou queen’st it in the meadow where the kine, 

Or feed from thy fresh basket dewed with morn, 

Or on thy velvet carpet calm recline, 

Showing the massive front and curved horn, 

And patient eye, like crystal dark with wine ; 

They chew the cud ; or sturdily upborne 

Above the thirsty pail, they yield the stream, 
Which Midas-handed hours touch into golden cream, 


Thou art a fairy round the greenwood tree, 
With moonlight shadows to thy bosom prest ; 
While timid, soft-toned winds sing lullaby, 
Themselves sinking among the leaves to rest ; 
Around the fountain bubbling gleefully, 

As with an infant's instinct for the breast, 
Thou comest, girdling it with greenery, 

The richest emerald in the sylvan scenery. 


How rich thou art in gold and silver wealth! 

Bright gems of beauty sparkle in thy erown, 

Green mosses run their hands with child-like stealth 
In thine, and hide behind thy matron gown ; 

Thou bloom’st the faded cheek with rose-leafed health, 
Whene’er the sick face from the smoky town 

Beholds thy kingcups, and thy pea-green mosses, 

And daisies sunning forth their orange bosses. 


The all-melodious lark, who pours the shower 
Of copious anthem from the sapphire cope, 
Sings downward to his love, in thy green bower 
Nursing the callow minstrels of their hope, 
Beneath the sheltering pennons of thy power, 
Upon the fallow-leas, or on the slope, 

Which, like a stung lip, bulges on the mead 
Where April lambs delight to frisk and feed. 


How lovely on the mountains are thy feet, 

Climbing to reach the Kisses of the skies, 

To drain the crystal cloudlet’s chalice sweet, 

And sun thy brow in virgin morning's rise, 

When hill to hill rings with the woolly bleat, 

And the lone, plaided, stafl-girt shepherd eyes 

His witless charge, and whistles from his heel, 

His dog to scare the wanderers from the commonweal! 


How charming, when the morning round her girds 
Her fulgent robes, and the unnumbered dews — 
Sparkle upon thy blades, like humming-birds, 

In dazzling lustre of prismatic hues! 

Enchanting sight! as if the molten sherds 

Of some ereat rainbow’s yellows, pinks, and blues, 
Had kindled all the tops of thy green spires, 

With endless lamps of many-colored fires. 


Rise, from thy yellow tomb, green form of Spring; 

Arise, and paint the mountain and the vale ; 

O haste! and in thy nursing bosom bring 

The silver daisy and the primrose pale, 

The blades wil spring, the merry birds i// sing ; 

*Tis this that cheers us mid December's gale, 

While the lank woods and the all smileless earth 

Present no sign of leaf, or snowdrop’s birth. 

—Chambers Journal. 

—__-__—_— 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 








(From Bagravia.) 
CHAPTER VILL.—CONTINUED. 


Lady Geraldine gave her shoulders a contemptuous shrug, 
expressive of a most profound indifference to the delinquen- 
cies of Mr. Armstrong. 

“ Your husband and George Fairfax are two very different 
people,” she said. 

“But you don't fora moment suppose there is anything 
serious in this business 7” Laura asked anxiously. 

“How can I tell? [sometimes think that George has never 
really eared for me; that he proposed to me because he 
thought his mother would like the marriage, and because our 
names had often been linked together, and our marriage was 
in a manner expected by people, and so on. Yes, Laura, I 
have sometimes doubted if he ever loved me—T hate to talk 
of these things, even to you; but there are times when one 
must confide in some one—and I have been sorely tempted to 
break off the engagement.” 

She rose from her chair, and began to pace up and down 
the room in a quick impatient way. 

“Upon my honor, I believe it would be the happiest thing 
for both of us,” she said. 

Lady Laura looked at her sister with perfect consterna- 
tion. 

“My dearest Geraldine, you would surely never be so 
mad!” she exclaimed. “ You could not be so foolish as to 
sacrifice the happiness of your future life to a caprice of the 
moment—a mere outbreak of temper. Pray, let: there be an 
end of such nonsense. Lam sure George is sincerely attached 
to you, and Lam very much mistaken in’you if you do not 
like him—love him—better than you can ever hope to love 
any other man in this world,” 








a 
24 





“O yes; I like him well enough,” Geraldine Challoner 
answered impatiently ; * too well to endure anything less than 
perfect sincerity on his part.” 

“But, my dearest, [ am sure that be is sincere,” Laura 
answered soothingly. “ Now, my own Geraldine, do pr 
reasonable, and leave this business tome. As for Clarissa, 
have plans for her, the realisation of which would set your 
mind quite at ease; but if Leannot put them into execution 
immediately, the girl shall go: of course you are the tirs! 
consideration. With regard to George, if you would only let 
me sound him, Tam sure t should vet at the real state of his 
feelings, and tind them ai! we can wish—” 

“Laura!” cried Geraldine indignantly, “if you dare to 
interfere, in the smallest desree, witit this business, 1 shall 
never speak to vou again.” 

“My dear Geraldine !” 

“Remember that, Laura, and remember that L mean whit ! 
say. I will not permit so much as the famtest hint of any 
thine Tt have told vou from vou io George.’ 

“ My dearest girl, J pledee myself not to speak one word.” 
protested Lady Laura, very much alarmed by her’ sister's 
indignation. 

Geraldine left her soon after this, vexed with herself for 
baving betrayed so much feeling, even to a sister; left her— 
not to repose in peaceful slumbers, but to walk up and down 
her room till early morning,and look out at daybreak on the 
Castle gardens and the purple woods beyond, with a haggard 
face and blank unsceing eves. 

George Fairfax meanwhile had lain himself down to take 
his rest in tolerable good-humor with himself and the world 
in general. 

“LT really think I behaved very well,” he said to himself ; 
“and having made up my mind to stop anything like a tlirta- 
tion with that perilously fascinating Clarissa, L shall stick to 
my resolve with the heroism of an ancient’ Roman; though 
the Romans were hardly so heroic in that matter, by the way 
—witness the havoe made by that fatal Egyptian, a little bit 
of a woman bundled up in a carpet—to say nothing of the 
general predilection for somebody else's wife which prevailed 
in those days, and which makes Suctonius read like a modern 
French novel. 1 did not think there was so much of the old 
leaven leftin me. My sweet Clarissa! I faney she likes me 
—in a sisterly kind of way, of course—and trusts me not a 
little. And yet L must seem cold to her, and hold myself 
aloof, and wound the tender untried heart a little perhaps. 
Hard upon both of us, but Esappose only a common element 
in the initiatory ordinances of matrimony.” 

And so George Fairfax closed his eves and fell asleep, with 
the image of Clarissa before him in that tinal moment of con- 
sciousness, whereby the same image haunted him in his 
slumbers that night, alternately perplexing or delighting 
him; while ever and anou the face of his betrothed, pale and 
cold and statue-like, came between him and that other face; 
or the perfect hand he had admired at chess that night was 
stretched out through the darkness to push aside the form of 
Clarissa Lovel. ‘ 

That erring dreamer was a man acenstomed to take all 
things lightly; not aman of high) principle--a man whose 
best original impulses had been weakened and deadened not 
a little by the fellowship he had Kept, and the life he had 
led; aman unhappily destined to exercise an influence over 
others disproportionate to the weight of his own character. 

Lady Laura was much disturbed by her sister's confidence ; 
and being of a temperament to which the solitary endurance 
of any mental burden is almost impossible, immediately set 
to work to do the very things which would have been most 
obnoxious to Geraldine Challoner. tn the first place she 
awakened her husband from comfortable slumbers, haunted 
by no more awful forms than his list acquisition in’ horse- 
flesh, or the oxen he was fattening for the next eattle-show ; 
and determinedly kept him awake while she gave him a de- 
tailed account of the distressing scene she had just had with 
“ poor Geraldine.” 

Mr. Armstrong, whose yawns and vague disjointed replies 
were pitcous to hear, thought there was only ene person in 
question who merited the epithet “ poor’ and that person 
himself; but he made some faint show of being interested, 
nevertheless, 

“Silly woman, silly women!” he mumbled at last. “ Pve 
always thought she rides dhe high horse rather too much 
with Fairfax. Men don't Jike that sort of thing, you” know. 
Geraldine’s a very fine woman, but she camt twist a man 
round her fingers as you cau, Laura. Why don't you speak 
to George Fairfax, and hurry on the marriage somehow ? 
The sooner the business is settled the better, with such a res 
tive couple as these two; uncommonly hard to drive in’ dou- 
ble harness—the mare inclined to jib, and the other with a 
tendency to shy. You're such a manager, Laura, you'd make 
matters square in no time.” 

If Lady Laura prided herself on one of her attributes more 
than another—and she did cherish a harmless vanity about 
many things—it was in the idea that she was a kind of social 
Talleyrand. So on this particular occasion, encouraged by 
simple Fred Armstrong, who had a reoted belief that there 
never had existed upon this earth such a wonderful woman 
as his wife, my lady resolved to take the alfairs of her sister 
under her protection, and to bring all things to a triumphant 
issue. She felt very little compunction about breaking her 
promise to Geraldine. 

“All depends upon the manner in which a thing is done,” 
she said to herself complacently, as she composed herself for 
slumber ; “of course J shall act with the most extreme deli- 
cacy. But it would never do for my sister's chances in life to 
be ruined for want of a iittle judicious intervention.” 



























CHAPTER IX.--LADY LAURA DIPLOMATISES, 

The weather was fine next day, and the Castle party drove 
ten miles to a rustic race-course, where there was a meeting 
of a very insignificant, character, but interesting ta Me. Arm- 
strong, to whom a horse was a source of perennial delight, and 
a fair excuse for along vay drive, and a picnic luncheon in 
carriages and on coach-hoxes, 

Amongst Lady Laura’s accomplishments was the polite art 
of driving. To-day she elected to drive a high phacton with 


a pair of roans, and invited George Fairfax to take the seat! 


beside her. Lady Geraldine had a headache, and had not ap- 
peared that morning ; but hac sent 2 message to her sister, to 
request’ that her indisposition, whieh was the merest trifle, 
might not prevent Mr. Fairfax going to the races. 

Mr. Fairfax at first seemed much inclined to remain at 
home, and perform garrison duty. 

“ Geraldine will come downstairs presently, I daresay,” he 
said to Lady Laura, “and we can have a qiiet stroll in the 
gardens, while you are all away. LF don’t eare ao straw 
about the Mickleham races. Please leave me at home, Lady 
Laura.” 

“But Geraldine begs that you will go. She'll keep her 








room all day, Pye vo doubt; she generally does when she 


has one of her headaches. Every one is going, and [| have 
set my heart on driving you. LT want to hear what you think 
of the roans. Come, George, I really must insist upon it.” 

She led him off to the phaeton triumphantly ; while Fre- 
derick Armstrong was fain to find some vent for his delighted 
adiniration of his gifted wife’s diplomacy in sundry winks 
and grins to the address of no one in particubir, as he bustled 
to and fro between the terrace and the ball, arranging the 
mode and manner of the day's excursion—who was to be 
driven by whom, and soon,” 

Clarissa found herself bestowed in a landau full of ladies, 
Barbara Fermor amongst them; and was very merry with 
these agreeable companions, who gave her no time to medi- 
tate upon that change in Mr. Fairfax’s manner last night, 
which had troubled her a little in spite of ber better sense 
| fe was nothing to her of course; an accidental acquaintance 
whom she might never see again after this visit; bit he had 
known her brother, and he had been kind and sympathetic 
so much so, that she would have been glad to think that he 
was really her friend. Perhaps, after all, there was very little 
cause that she should be perplexed or worried on account of 
his quiet avoidance of her that one evening ; but then Cla- 
rissa Lovel was young and inexperienced, and thus apt to be 
hypersensitive, and easily disturbed about trifles. 

Having secured a comfortable fefe--tefe with Mr. Fairfax, 
Lady Laura lost no time in improving the occasion. They 
were scarcely a mile from the Castle before she bewan to touch 
upon the subject of the intended marriage, lightly, and 
with an airy gaiety of manner which covered her real earnest- 
ness. 

“ When is it to be, George ?” she asked. “ Lreally want to 
know something detinite,on account of my own engagements 
and Fred's, which must all hinge more or less on this im- 
portant business. There’s no use in my talking to Geraldine, 
for she is really the most impracticable of beings, and T can 
never get her to say anything definite.” 

“ My dear Lady Laura, I am almost in’ the same position 
1 have more than once tried to induce her to tix the date for 
her marriage, but she has always put the subject aside some 
how or other. T really don’t like to bore her, you sec; and 
no doubt things will arrange themselves in due course.” 

Lady Laura gave a little sigh of relief. He did not avoid 
the question—that was something; nor did her interference 
seem in any manner unpleasant to him. tndeed, nothing 
could) be more perfect than his air of careless eood-humor, 
Lady Laura thought. 

But she did not mean the subject to drop here; and after a 
little graceful manipulation of the reins, elance backward to 
see how far behind they had lett the rest of the caravan, and 
some slight: slackening of the pace at which they had been 
going, she went on. 

“ No doubt things would arrange themselves easily enough, 
if nothing happened to interfere with our plans. But the fact 
is, my dear George, Tam really most uneasy about the state of 
poor papa’s health. He has been so sadly feeble for the last 
three or four years, and T feel that we may lose him at any 
moment. At his age, poor dear soul, it is a calamity for 
which we must be prepared. But of course such au event 
would postpone your marriage for a long time, and LE should 
really like to see my sister happily settled before the blow fell 
upon her, She has been so much with him, you see, and: is 
sv deeply attached to him—it will be worse for her than for 
any of us,” 

* 1—1 conclude so,” Mr. Fairfax replied rather doubtfully. 
He could not help wondering a little how his betrothed cared 
to leave a beloved father in so critical a couditions but he 
knew that his future sister-in-law was somewhat given to ex 
aggeration, a high coloring of simple facts, as well as to 
the friendly direction of other people's aflairs. He was there- 
fore not surprised, upon reflection, that she should magnify 
her father’s danwer and her sister’s filial devotion. Nor was 
he surprised that she should be anxious to hasten his mar 
riage. It was natural to this impulsive matron to be eager for 
something, some event involving fine dress and tivilations, 
elaborate dinners, and the gathering together of a frivolous 
; crowd to be astonished and delighted by ber own cleverness 
and fascination, To have a handsome sister to marry, and to 
marry well, was of course a great opportunity for the 
display of all those powers in which Lady Laura took espe- 
cial pride. 

And then George Fairfax had told himself that this mar 
riage was the best possible thing for him, and being so, it 
would be well that there should be no unnecessary delay. tle 
had perhaps a vague feeling that he was giving up a wood 
deal in sacrificing his liberty ; but on the whole the sacrifice 
Was a wise one, and could not be consummated too quiekly. 

“LT trust you alarm yourself needlessly about your father, 
my dear Lady Laura,” he said presently ; “but upon my 
word you cannot be more anxious to see this affair settled 
than Lam. I want to spend my honeymoon at Lyvedon, the 
quietest, most picturesque old place you can imagine, but not 
very enjoyable when the leaves are falling. My good unele 
has set his heart on my borrowing his house for this purpose, 
and T think it would please Geraldine to become acquainted 
with an estate which must be her own in a few years.” 

“ Unquestionably,” cried Lady Laura eagerly; “but you 
know what Geraldine is, or you ought to know—so foolishly 
proud and sensitive. She has known you so long, and per 
haps—she would never forgive me if she Knew LE had hinted 
such a thing—had half-unconsciously given you her heart be 
fore she had reason to be assured of your regard; and this 
would make her peculiarly sensitive. Now «do, dear George, 
press the question, and Jet everything be settled as soon as 
possible, or T have an apprehension that somehow or other 
my sister will slip through your fingers.” 

Mr. Fairfax looked wonderingly at his chariotcer. P 

“ Has she said anything to put this fancy into your head?” 
he asked, with gravity rather than alarm. 

“Said anything! O dear, no. Geraldine is the last person 
to talk about her own feelings. But [know her so well,” 
concluded Lady Laura with a solemn air. 

After this there came a brief silence. George Mairfax was 
| little puzzled by my lady’s diplomacy, and perhaps just a 
Hlittle disgusted. Again and again he told himself that this 
union with Geraldine Challoner was the very best thing that 
}eould happen to him; it would bring him = to anchor, at any 
rate, and he had been such mere drift-wood until now. Bat 
he wanted to feel himself quite a free agent, and this pre 
ing-on of the marriage by Lady Laura was in some nuaner 
discordant with his sense of the fitness of things. Tt looked 
a little like maneeuvring; yet after all she was quite sincere, 
|} perhaps, and did really apprehend her father’s death inter 
vening to postpone the welding. 

He would not remain long silent, lest, she shold faney him 
displeased, and proceeded presently to pay her some compli 
nents upon the roans, and on her driving ; after which they 
rattled on pleasantly enough till they came to the green slope 






































of a hill, where there was a rude rustic stand, and a railed 
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race-course with a sprinkling of carriages on one side and 
gipsy-tents on the other. 

Here Mr. Fairfax delivered over Lady Laura to her natural 
protector; and being free to stroll about at his own pleasure, 
contrived to spend a very agreeable day, devoting the greater 
part thereof to attendance upon the landau full of ladies, 
amongst whom was Clarissa Lovel. And she, being relieved 
from that harassing notion that she had iz some unknown 
manner offended him, and being so new to all the pleasures 
of life that even these rustic races were delightful to her, was 
at her brightest, full of gay girlish talk and merry laughter. 
Ile was not to see her thus many times again, in all the fresh- 
ness of her young beauty, perfectly natural and unrestrained. 

Once in the course of that day he left his post by the lan- 
dau, and went for a solitary ramble; not amongst the tents, 
where black-eyed Bohemians saluted him as “ my pretty gen- 
tleman,” or the knock-’em-downs and weighing-machines, or 
the bucolic babble of the ring, but away across the glassy 
slope, turning his back upon the race-course. He wanted to 
think it out again, in hisown phrase, just as he had thought it 
out the day before in the library at Hale. 

“Tam afraid I am getting too fond of her,” he said to him- 
self. “It’s the old story; just like dram-drinking. I take the 
pledge, and then go and drink again. Iam the weakest of 
mankind. But it cannot make very much difference. She 
knows I am engaged—and Lady Laura is right. The sooner 
the marriage comes off, the better. I shall never be safe till 
the knot is tied ; and then duty, honor, feeling, and a dozen 
other motives, will hold me to the right course.” 

He strolled back to his party only a little time before the 
horses were put in, and on this occasion went straight to the 
phaeton, and devoted himself to Lady Laura. 

“You are going to drive me home, of course?” he said. 
“T mean to claim my place.” 

“T hardly think you have any right to it, after your deser- 

tion of me. You have been flirting with those girls in the 
landau all day.” 
“ Flirting is one of the melancholy privileges of my condi- 
tion. An engaged man enjoys an immunity in that matter. 
When a criminal is condemned to death, they give him what- 
ever he likes to eat, you know. It is almost the same kind of 
thing.” 

He took his place in the phacton presently, and talked gaily 
enough all the way home, in that particular strain required to 
match my lady’s agreeable rattle; but he had a vague sense 
of uneasiness lurking somewhere in his mind, a half con- 
sciousness that he was drifting the wrong way. 

All that evening he was especially attentive to Lady Geral- 
dine, whose headache had left her with a pale and pensive 
look which was not without its charm. The stately beauty 
had a softer air, the brightness of the blue eyes was not so 
cold as it was wont to be. They = chess again, and Mr. 
Fairfax kept aloof from Clarissa. They walked together in 
the gardens for a couple of hours next morning ; and George 
Fairfax pressed the question of his marriage with such a show 
of earnestness and warmth, that Geraldine’s rebellious pride 
was at once solaced and subdued, and she consented to agree 
to any arrangement he and Lady Laura might make. 

“She is so much more practical than Tam,” she said, “and 
I would really rather leave everything to her and to you.” 

Lightly as she tried to speak of the future, she did on this 
occasion allow her lover to perceive that he was indeed very 
dear to her, and that the coldness which had sometimes 
wounded him was little more than a veil beneath which a 
proud woman strove to hide her deepest feelings. Mr. 
Fairfax rather liked this quality of pride in his future wife, 
even if it were carried so far as to be almost a blemish. It 
would be the surest safeguard of his home in the time to 
come, Such women are not prone to petty faults, or given 
to small quarrels. A man has a kind of security from trivial 
annoyances in an alliance with such a one. 

It was all settled, therefore, in that two hours’ stroll in the 
sunny garden, where the roses still bloomed, in some diminu- 
tion of their midsummer glory, their sweetness just a little 
overpowered. by the spicy odor of innumerable carnations, 
their clelicate colors eclipsed here and there by an impertinent 
= dahlia, Everything was settled. The very date of the 
wedding was to be decided at once by Lady Laura and the 
bridegroom; and when George Fairfax went back to the 
Castle, he felt, perhaps for the first time in his life, that he 
really was an engaged man. It was rather a solemn feeling, 
but not altogether an unpleasant one. He had seen more of 
Geraldine Challoner’s heart this morning than he had ever 
seen before. It pleased him to discover that she really loved 
him ; that the marriage was to be something more to her than 
a merely advantageous alliance; that she would in all proba- 
bility have accepted him had he offered himself to her in his 
brother's lifetime. Since his thirtieth birthday he had begun 
to feel himself something of a waif and stray. There had 
been mistakes in his life, errors he would be very glad to for- 

et in an utterly new existence. It was pleasant to know 

imself beloved by a proud and virtuous woman, a woman 
whose love was neither to be easily won nor lightly lost. 

He went back to the Castle more at ease with himself than 


he had felt for some time. His future was settled, and he 
had done his duty. 











(To be continued.) 
—_—_@—___—__ 
VAGABONDS. 


Vagabonds may be divided into two classes—respectable 
vagabonds and disreputable vagabonds. The respectable 
vagabond is, in a general way, a broken-down scamp. He 
has the same intense hatred of honest labor, and the same 
capacity for swindling. But his opportunities have not been 
so favorable, or he possesses some absorbing vices. He is 
often a tippler who, when he has money, cannot keep away 
from the dram-shop, or he is so vicious as to openly frequent 
the haunts of vice. He has not got himself under any con- 
trol, but must indulge his passions at all times and seasons. 
Thus he becomes known to be a vagabond, and is scoffed and 
jeered at. But vagabond though he be, he is not always 
avoided. He isan amusing companion, for in “ loafing” about 
he picks up plenty of scandal and news. Those who have 
not known him previously he will lead to believe that he has 
the riches of a Midas and the wisdom of a Solon. But he 
cannot keep the deception up long enough for it to be 
thoroughly successful. You meet him one day dressed in the 
pink of fashion ; a week after and yousee him in attire which 
would almost disgrace a county court bailiff. He has asome- 
what intimate acquaintance with the interior and business of 
the pawn-shop, and this may, perhaps, enable us to account 
for the metamorphose. Give him a first-rate situation, and 
he won't keep it. Nor will the salary you pay him suftice for 
his immediate wants. He lives upon the fat of the land, and 
runs into dlebt with his landlady. How he manages to do 
this isa mystery known only to ‘himself, for landladies are, 
generally, difficult people to get into debt with. He will also 


run into debt with all tradesmen who will give him credit. 


shops. For instance, if he wants a pair of boots, he will send | 
to a shop for four pairs to choose from, and then keep the lot. 
It must be distinctly understood that he rarely, if ever, pays 


his creditors. But what does he do with the money he ob- 
tains? He “stands” champagne and oyster suppers to friends 


as disreputable as himself, for he loves to be thought a great 
man, and he thinks by these means to obtain admiration. | 
And then he drinks, and plunges recklessly into the vortex of 
“fast” life. But it is not frequently that he has money in 
his pocket. Often when he gets up in the morning he «does 
not know where his dinner—nay, his breakfast—is to come 
from, and he would be puzzled if you asked him where he 
was going to sleep the night. He has to “sponge” for the 
first, and rack his brain for some scheme which will obtain 
him a bed. He likes to get hold of a rich young fellow, the 
sillier the better, with whom he will be so very friendly. Ie 
will go about everywhere with him, plan delightful excursions 
and amusements—and let him pay all expenses. He loves 
to be invited to a hospitable house, where he will contentedly 
remain as long as his host is willing to keep him. 

Quite a different individual is the disreputable vagabond. 
He makes no pretense at respectability. Ie lurks about 
street corners with his hands in his pockets, and is generally 
clothed in filthy rags. If he can get a thing without working 
or paying for it he will do so. He is never better pleased 
than when he has swindled some one. His miserable state is 
invariably due, so he says, to the badness of trade. One thing 
is certain—he takes precious good care he will never labor. 
When he enters a place, ostensibly seeking work, his piteous 
tale almost moves the flinty-hearted employer to tears. The 
latter is often so affected, indeed, that though he has already 
more workpeople than work for them to do, he will offer the 
wretched creature before him employment, who will smile as 
if exultant at the prospect of earning an honest penny. It is 
found, however, that he has had no breakfast or dinner; in 
fact, has eaten nothing for some days. “ Would the master 
advance him a shilling or sixpence to get something to eat, 
and he would come back to work in half an hour.” The un- 
suspecting master, perhaps, accedes to this most reasonable 
request, and the victim of misfortune departs. That is the 
last that is seen of him! If work is refused him, he puts on 
a most dolorous aspect, and begs fora few coppers to relieve 
his very pressing necessities. In cither case he safely invests 
a large portionof what he receives in some publican’s till. Lt 
is his dearest delight to get drunk. You cannot so easily 
secure his good favor as by “standing” him adrink. He 
expects you to do this on the smallest provocation. He is 
fond of dabbling in politics, and you may hear him declaiming 
on the wrongs of workingmen, though all the work he does 
consists in “ cadging,” swindling, and begging. Le thinks he 
is injured because he hes not a greater share of this world’s 
goods, but it never strikes bis unsophisticated, innocent mind 
that he has himself to thank. 

We are inclined to believe that the respectable vagabond is 
the most respectable of the two. Le is often aman of edu- 
cation, of manners, of intellect, but he turns all to unworthy 
ends, because he is lazy and vicious. Certainly, he causes 
more misery, for he has greater opportunities of duping. But 
the disreputable vagabond is, in a general way, a brute with- 
out culture and refinement, possessed of a kind of cunning 
which serves instead of intellect. Like a bruie he tries to 
gratify his desires with least labor to himself. Of course, 
respectable vagabonds often become disreputable vagabonds. 
It is not difficult to guess what ultimately becomes of both. 
When they find “ living by their wits” too arduous they enrol 
themselves in the pauper ranks; and then honest men are 
expected to keep them. They are, perhaps, thorougbly bre- 
ken down, mentally and physically, the effects of the dissi- 
pated, vicious, and nomadic lives they have led. But, we 
would ask, should that entitle them to be supported by the 
State? If so,we mayexpect that the number of vagabonds 
will go on increasing year by year. It is, indeed, offering 
a premium to vagabondage.— Liberal Revier. 

—-- > -— 
GERMAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Closely akin, and having many things in common, whilst 
varying inas many, the English and the Germans alike de- 
light in advertising. There is, however, something speci- 
— characteristic in German advertisements—a_ spirit as 
clear ly defined as that in German home-life, German politics, | 
and German beer. 





itor’s Letter-box, that 
our “penny Sundays,” wherein “ Floretta, 
brown eye, and flaxen hair, and considered 
seeks a suitable matrimonial connection; but we have 
no such publication in all England as is publish- 
ed daily in one of the fairest and most famous water- 
ing-places on the Rhine, the Residenz of a small duchy, which 
has succumbed to an overpowering army, raised by conscrip- 
tion, and armed with the deadly needle-gun, and become a 
mere province, a step-child of a great European power. The 
organ in question is not, however, ground to political tunes ; 
it is intended toadvertise, and nothing more. Yet it is found 
in all houses, among rich and poor; and, indeed, a tradition is 
current that certain old pensioned officers now abstain from 
breakfast on Sundays and holy-days, since no Tugeblatt then 
appears. 

magine a newspaper, small quarto, of from eight to forty- 
eight pages, costing five shillings and fourpence a year, and 
devoted exclusively to advertisements—every page full of no- 
velty, and often productive of laughter! Within reasonable 
limits, it is scarcely possible to convey an idea of its diversi- 
fied contents. The first pages are devoted to official, police, 
law, and sanitary notices—notices of contracts, bankruptcies, 
&e.; these are followed by trade advertisements, touching 
silks, fish, groceries, wines, coffins, wet-nurses, and informa- 
tion as to how, when, and where the thousand-and-one wants 
of this life, and death, may be supplied. Of these we shall 
say nothing, but proceed at once to the social contents. What 
would our reserved island ladies say to tinding their birth- 
days openly recorded under the most transparent initials, 
with their ages, the street and house-number duly added, in 
some such sort as this ?—* Hearty congratulations to the dear, 
tall, black, stout Gretchen B-—, on her to-day’s cradle-feast, 
at No. 18 in the Hauptgasse. 


From one who knows her well, 
But his name won't tell.” 





Or thus: “To the dear, stout, pretty blonde, Anna K ‘ 
in Wilh. St, No. 78, right hearty congratulations from a silent 
admirer.” 

At times our attention is called to a swain who has forget- 





ten the birthday of her whom his soul loves, and who 











True, we find represented in their news- ; hymns at the grave-side ; as also those who 
apers the Agony column of our own Daily Jupiter; and the | 


honestly confesses it by heading in capital letters, “ Better | o 





| tate than never.” After thus introducing his salutation, his 
He will raise money on the goods he procures from their | effusion jingles on : 


Your birthday’s past, as I do see ; 
Jimminy-krimminy, O dear me! 
What can I say, but tell you plain, 
I'll try not to forget again. 


This is at least modest and penitent, but, alas! some of us 
are but human, and self will assert itself even in congratula- 
tory birthday addresses: a picture of a beer-barrel, or a cou- 
ple of wine-bottles indicates that “a big drink” would be re- 
garded as an appropriate celebration of the festive occasion ; 
for instance, “ A cheer with three times three to the worthy 
Master-joiner, Caspar L , No. 6 HL St, from his true 
and thirsty friends. 








Don’t be afraid, my worthy son ; 
A cask of beer we can empty soon ; 
Then broach one in good time, d’ye see, 
Nor very small need it to be.” 

Or thus: 


We're thirsty souls, and could drink some beer, 
If you'd give us the chance, old fellow : 
We'll empty « barrel to make good cheer, 
And toast you too with a bellow. 


What can a “million donnerndes Hoch” be, other than a 
cheer as loud as a million thunders—or a bellow ? 

Happy couples proclaim their approaching nuptials thus : 
“ With the loving consent of their parents, W and 
Ss— T herewith announce their betrothal.” 

In the following notice there is something truly Homeric : 
“Have a Care—a fat cow will be hewn to pieces in my yard, 
on Tuesday, at 11 A.M. sharp, and the flesh will be sold at 
3d. a Ib.” 

About our next extract there is 2 grim blood-thirstiness that 
would have done credit to the court of King Theodore : it 
reminds one of the Pantin tragedy under patronage, and 
must surely emanate from one whom urgent private affairs 
have recalled from the scene of the war ere his appetite for 
horrors was satiated: “ 'T M recommends himself for 
private slaughtering. Terms moderate.” 

Our next is of another description : “ When two young 
ladies, whose room is on the ground-tloor in the B—— Street, 
attired for the night in complete negligee, amuse themselves 
with mouse-hunting, they should take the precaution of first 
closing the curtains; and, when the pleasures of the chase are 
over, they jump into bed with a single spring, they should 
mind the bed does not break down with them. 














Whoe'’er the cap is found to fit, 
Need not scruple to wear it.” 


A lady who seems to have left the place wnbeknonnst to 

the inhabitants, causes the following to be inserted : * Good- 
bye! Want of time obliges me to adopt this way of bidding 
my friends and acquaintances adieu. 1 shall be sure, at the 
proper time, to recollect the small debts T have left behind 
me. Signed J. P., Widow, late of the Hotel Z——.” Dated 
“ Over the Frontier.” 
» Here follows a parade of private grief, upon which the pen 
of a Juvenal might employ itself. That our readers may 
have it in its integrity, we render it literally : * Death Notice. 
—To all relations, friends, and acquaintances, I intimate 
generally, rather than by special notice, the sad news of the 
death of my dear, inwardly and hotly loved faithful wife 
(mother, daughter, sister, and daughter-in-law), Julia R—, 
née L—, who, scarcely in the twentieth year of her life, the 
past night at 12 o'clock, at the hour and the minute at which 
she, to me, ten days before, had presented a healthy and dear 
boy, in consequence of miliary fever, softly in my arms, as a 
good evangelical Christian, with trust in the Lord God, who 
has the rule over life and death, slept away, after that she 
had been to me scarcely three-quarters of a year the faith- 
fullest and happiest wife, protection and aid in all my sor- 
rows, sufferings, and cares. Hence, | beg for silent sym- 
pathy in my unforgettable and irreparable loss. W 
17.7.70. The deeply weeping and deep cast-down husband, 
A. R——.” 

We now find a notice of death headed “ Thanks.” 

“ Thanks.—My husband, H—— K——, now rests in God ; 
and 1 would thank all those who accompanied him to his last 
resting-place—the Worshipful Sick and Burial Clubs, the 
Fire Brigade, and the Madrigal Society for the soul-stirring 

helped and com- 
| forted me during his illness —Tue SorrowrnG WIFE.” 
medium of communication of | 




















| And here again is a similar notice, which moreover con- 


with light-| tains a happy suggestion to our Woman's Rights Committee, 
lovely,” | for the utilisation of the able-bodied female population. 


“ Thanks.—To al] those who accompanied our now-in-God 
sleeping son, P. N , to his last resting-place—to the 
honorable virgins who bore his body company—as also to his 
friends who called him thither, our heartfelt thanks.” 

Such would-be benefactors to the human race as Mrs. 
Gamp (“if I could afford to lay out my feller-creeturs for 
nothink, I would gladly do it, such is the love I bear them”) 
are scarce even among ourselves; but that there are in Ger- 
many, too, “sober creeturs to be got at eighteenpence a day 
for working-people,” who “ don’t name the charge,” but sug- 
gest the modesty of their prospective claims, would appear 
from the following: “At No. 21 in the Roof-chambers, 
orders for sick-nurses are taken kindly ; also the undressing 
and dressing of corpses is performed. The advertiser can 
produce the best testimonials. Charges moderate.” Whether 
the testimonials are from those who have been under the ad- 
vertiser’s hands, or from those who may yet come under them, 
does not appear. In these days, it might not be extravagant 
to suppose that the testimonials had been procured by spi- 
ritual agency. 

Having dealt with deaths, we may remark that births are 
announced thus: “To the Privy Councillor L—, a son. 
Name, J. FL 8.” 

Here are some miscellaneous morsels. 

* To be sold cheap, a tolerably modern dress-coat, in very 
good preservation.” 

“ Eleven young hens anda cock, good layers, to be sold.’ 
Is this the rara avis ? 

* Chamber-sportsman M resides at No. 7 L St. The 
above recommends himself as a medium, for the destruction 
of all species of vermin.” 

The mahogany child’s chair, and the Oxford prohibition 
concerning the maintenance of dogs, cats, and other singing- 
| birds, are so old as to have been entered in the Index Expur- 
jgateriux of the most inveterate Joe Miller; but we can pro- 

duce a modern instance. 
| Bind Hall, Wilh, St 
the honorable public 




















I have the honor to announce to 
f W— that 1 opened my bird-hall on 
Saturday last for the sale of Parrots, Aquaria, and all sorts of 
ther foreign and indigenous birds. Entrance to non-pur_ 
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chasers, 6 kreuzers; to purchasers, 3.—Most respectfully, | putably in the right. It was the bounden duty of the House | Woe also to the bridemaids if they keep one of them, for 
R. 8.” of Lords to resist, if possible, the exercise by a Minister of a 


We will conclude with two notices illustrative of the Ger- 
man national characteristics—Music and Economy. 

“ The Singing Society meet to-night at the Muckerhohle. 
The name is not inviting; but the locality is historical. 

And: “ A gentleman wishes to hire a fur-cloak for a few 
weeks.”—Chandbers' Journal. 

— > 
LIFE-PEERAGES. 


The current number of Frases Magazine contains an 
indignant protest against the refusal of the House of Lords 
fifteen years ago to admit a life-peer to take his seat. It is 
perhaps for the purpose of facilitating the discussion that a 
Return has been prepared, in answer to an address by the 
House of Commons, of the number of peers, and of the new 
creations, during a period of forty years. In 1830 there were 
393 peers on the Roll of the House of Lerds, in 1870 there 
were 473. The addition of 80 peers to the list has been | 
caused by the creation of 170 peers. 
probably contributed more than their due proportion to the | 
rapid process of extinction, because some of the peers may 
have been selected because they were childless ; and the dig- 
nities of the remainder would in comparatively few cases pass 
to collateral heirs. Of all the Prime Ministers of the time 
Sir Robert Peel was by far the most scrupulous in the exer- 
cise of the Royal prerogative. Only nine peerages date from 
his two Administrations, including the promotions for mili- 
tary and administrative services of Lord Metcalfe, Lord 
Gough, and Lord Hardinge. It cannot be said that the addi- 
tions to the peerage have been generally discreditable to their 
authors. Lord Grey and Lord Melbourne had a fair excuse 
for strengthening their party after it had long been excluded 
from office, and many of the peers created between 1880 and 
1840 were either personally eminent or by reason of their 
great possessions politically important. The Return contains 
a list of the Scotch peers, now reduced, after the exelusion of 
those who are also peers of England or of the United King- 
dom, to the number of twenty-eight. A hundred and forty 
electors are qualitied to vote for Irish Representative Peers ; 
but several of the number are also peers of the United King- 
dom. It would be desirable by degrees to promote all the 
Scotch peers to the rank of peers of Parliament. The repre- 
sentatives of a single constituency belonging to an aristocracy 
or a mol are always exclusively chosen by the majority. A 
Scotch peer not chosen as a representative is exceptionally 
disqualitied from sitting in either House of Parliament. The 
number of Lrish peers is more unmanageable, and they are 
allowed to sit for English or Scotch constituencies. The 
number of the House of Lords has since the beginning of the 
present year been diminished by the suppression of the Lrish 
bishoprics. ‘Two or three peers have been created since the 
date of the Return. 

The great influence of the peers in their social capacity 
forms a striking contrast to the visible decline of the direct 
power of the House of Lords. It is possible that the authority 
of the Upper House might be increased by an admixture of 
life-peers ; but the introduction of a new class of members 
would certainly not add to the popular deference for the 
order. Zealous advocates of the innovation are often, like 
the writer in /’raser, too angry to appreciate the risk of modi- 
fying, or, as Mr. Bright said, of tinkering an old institution. 
With a change of tense the ecclesiastical maxim will apply to 
many political establishments: Hrunt ut sunt, aut non erunt. 
Life-peerages, Whatever may be their merits, have no place 
in the English Constitution; nor is it certain that a new 
Constitution would include peers of any description. It is 
impossible to determine how much of the respect now felt for 
peers depends upon the hereditary nature of their rank. Mr. 
T. Chambers and other promoters of indignation meetings 
attack the bishops by preference as the weakest opponents 
although in capacity and personal respectability they are su- 
perior to the average members of the House; but Mr. Cham- 
bers and Mr. Whalley are quite right in their estimate of the 
comparative strength of their lay and their clerical adversa- 
ries. The bishops are not rich, and their sons will not sue- 
ceed to their sees. Lay peers appointed for life would incur 
a further disadvantage in the absence of the associations 
which attach to the ancient titles of Canterbury, York, Dur- 
ham, or Winchester. The instinctive dislike felt by the 
existing peers to the admission of colleagues of lower rank 
may perhaps be selfish, but, like instincts in general, it is 
accurate. As the heir of an earldom once sarcastically 
remarked, the peers hold their seats, not in consequence of 
superior learning, wisdom, or virtue, but by hereditary suc- 
cession. If they were philosophers they would perhaps rea- 
son out the conclusion which they have attained by native 
acuteness, that they derive their power, not from the qualities 
in which they may possibly be deficient, but from the actual 
conditions which form their title. No other European coun- 
try has been able to devise a second Chamber possessing any 
kind of independent authority. The English nation, in its 
dull practical way, placed the government as far as possible 
in the hands of those who already possessed the means of 
governing. Rank and wealth no longer suflice to ensure 
popular obedience ; and when they cease to be in any degree 
regarded, the functions of the Tlouse of Lords will be at 
an end. 

The writer in Fraser, who is so blind with passion that he 
twice speaks of Lord Aberdeen as Prime Minister in 1856, 
fancies that he has proved by quotations from Selden, from 
Cruise, and from Hallam, that the Crown possesses the pre- 
rovative of creating life-peers, and of enabling them to sit in 
Parliament. There is no dispute as to the power of confer- 
ring the mere rank, inasmuch as there is at present in the list 
a peeress created for life; nev was it denied that Lord Wens- 
leydale’s title dated from h's first creation before he became 
an hereditary peer. On the other hand, it is absurd for an 
anonymous layman or le wyer to denounce with violent invee- 
tive the all but una.imous conclusion of the law lords in 
1856. Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Campbell, Lord Brougham, 
and Lord St. Leonards were opposed to the respectable Lord 
Cranworth; but, according to their latest critic, the party 
character of the Opposition was proved by the fact that it 
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was led by Lord Lyndhurst; “and it is not the less true 
because, from miserable personal motives, it was supported 
by Lord Camptell and Lord Brougham. They were both 
jealous of Lord Cranworth as Chancellor, and of Lord Wens- 
leydale’s superior reputation as a lawyer.” Lord St. Leonards 
was an eminent equity lawyer, but not a man “ with any 
great knowledge of common law, and moreover not a man of 
enlarged mind.” <A better informed writer would have 
known that Lord Campbell, with all his defects, was a far 
greater judge than Lord Wensleydale, and that it is utterly 
absurd to compare Lord Cranworth as a lawyer with Lord 
St. Leonards. The legal question was not free from difli- 
culty ; but on constitutional principles the majority was indis 
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prerogative which had remained dormant for three or four 
hundred years. The Crown had given the electoral fran- 
chise to boroughs long after the last creation of life-peerages, 
and the veto was used down to the Revolution of 1688. it 
was desirable to revive or confer the prerogative the Govern- 
ment ought either to have introduced a Bill for the purpose, 


) or to have at least procured Addresses in favor of the scheme 
jfrom both Houses of Parliament. 
| Lord Cranworth had no moral right to introduce at their 


Lord Palmerston and 


own discretion a sweeping constitutioral change. The chal- 
lenge was the more direct because Lord Wensleydale, an 
aged and childless man of ample fortune, was perfectly quali- 
tied to hold an ordinary peerage. 

The hereditary character of the peerage constitutes an 
effective check on the caprice of Ministers. “ What reason- 
able chance,” asks the writer in’ Fraser, “is there that 
the prerogative of creating life-peers will ever be very seriously 
abused?" It would at least be convincing to reverse the 
form of the apostrophe, and to ask, “ What reasonable chance 
is there that ihe pierogaiive of creating life-peers will not be 
senously abused?’ It may be hoped that, if such sppoint- 
ments become legal, the Minister will exercise a sound dis- 
cretion ; but Mr. Gladstone is capable of holding eccentric 
opinions as to qualifications for promotion. It is possible 
that, if Lord Cranworth’s project had succeeded, the House 
of Lords might have becn made ridiculous by the admission 
of a comic sentimeatalist who happened to be the most popu- 
lar writer of the day. The number of eminent candidates 
for life-pecrages would at the present moment be small; and 
experience shows that want of fortune is seldom alleged as a 
reason for refusing an hereditary peerage. When the ques- 
tion was last discussed in the House of Lords it seemed to 
excite little interest ; but it is possible that a practical measure 
of the kind might be supported by a majority of competent 

y. It matters much less whether a few 
life-peers are created than that the Minister of the day should 
not be invested with an arbitrary power, deduced from the 
alleged practice cf a time long anterior to the present Consti- 
tution. It is not to be assumed that every prerogative which 
may at any time have been beneficially exercised by the 
Crown can be properly vested in the modern representative 
of a popular majority. It is at least possible that a Minister 
might be urged by a clamor and tempted by his own incli- 
nation to swamp a hostile As4¢mbly with peers of an inferior 
position. Butif Parliament is willing deliberately to incur 
the risk of the change, those who doubt or deny the advantage 
of life-peerages would willingly acquiesce in a constitutional 
decision. The old bottle may perhaps prove strong enongh 
to hold the new wine, but it is intolerable that the butler 
should be permitted without control to eflect the questionable 
infusion. Lord Lyndhurst and his supporters in 1856  ren- 
dered valuable service to the State-—Saturduy Review. 

—_—_—— - > —— 


VITA POST MORTEM. 


The Poet dies: his songs are left, 
A heritage of truth and faith ; 
Hlis heirs are all the folk bereft; 
Ilis harmonies end not with death. 





Yet live not ever: songs are lost, 
And tongues with ages suffer change ; 
The music once that charmed the most, 
Grows rude in time, and old, and strange. 


So dies his name, save where in rows 
The ancient brethren, calf-bound, sleep ; 

Where, undisturbed, the cobweb grows, 
And, undisturbed, the dust lies deep. 


Where only sometimes, curious, comes 
The scholar, glad to search and pry, 

Who peers among the musty tomes 
For treasures of a time gone by. 


His songs, his name, his minstrel fame, 
For ever passed from human heart— 
Yet what he loved the best of all, 
The poet-soul, will never part. 


For what he sang was more than song, 
And what he loved was more than fame: 
The things that bear the soul along— 
The simple faith, the noble aim. 


The melodies of glade and wood, 

The voice of God in storm and wind, 
Ilow order, partly understood, 

Grows clearer still to men purblind. 


Ilis songs have perished—this survives : 
The lamp still burns in other hands: 
In varied key his music lives, 
And warms the heart of all the lands. 


—Once a Week. 
——__~___—_ 


MATRIMONIAL SUPERSTITIONS. 


It is an unhappy omen for a wedding to be put off when 
the day has once been fixed. In Sweden, it is believed much 
harm will ensue if a bridegroom stands at the junction of 
cross-roads, or beside a closed gate, upon his wedding morn. 
It is a bad sign if the bride fails to shed tears on the happy 
day, or if she indulges herself by taking a last admiring glance 
at the looking-glass after her toilet iscompleted; but she may 
gratify her vanity without danger if she leaves one hand un- 
gloved until beyond temptation. To meet a priest, dog, cat, 
lizard, or serpent on the way to chureh—to look back, or to 
mount many steps before gaining the church door, are alike 
ominous of future unhappiness; and, according to north- 
country notions, it is courting misfortune to marry in green, 
or while there is an open grave in the churchyard ; or to go 
in at one door and out at another. The weather, too, has a 
good or bad influence upon affairs; happy is the bride thesun 
shines on, and, of course, the converse is equally true. 
Chamberlain, writing to his friend Carleton in 1608, tells him 
how the wedding of their mutual acquaintance, Mr. Winwood, 
was celebrated to an accompaniment of thunder, lightning, 
and rain that was ominous enough to have startled a super- 
stitious man, which, luckily, Winwood was not, so “ he turned 
all to the best,” like a loving groom and a wise man. Evil 
portents may seare the happy pair even after the knot has 
been tied. “ When the bridemaids undress the bride,” says 
Misson, describing the marriage merriments of England, 
“they must throw away and lose all the pins. Woe to the 
bride if a single one be left about her; nothing will go right! 














































































they will not be married before Whitsuntide, or till the Eas- 
ter following, at soonest!” Where the Scottish custom is 
followed of the newly wedded couple being welcomed home 
by the husband’s mother meeting them at the door, and break- 
ing a currant bun over the head of the bride before her foot 
crosses the threshold, it is thought a very bad omen if the 
bun be, by any mistake, broken over any head but that to 
which the honor is due. If a bridal party ventures off dry 
land, they must go up stream; should they be foolhardy 
enough to go down the water, either the bride, the bride- 
groom, or one cf the bridemaids will infallibly feed the fishes. 
Spite of the faith in there being luck in odd numbers, it is a 
belief in the north of England, that one of the wedding 
ruests will die within a year, unless the party counts even. 

nother comical idea is, that whichever of the two, bride or 
bridegroom, goes to sleep first upon the wedding night, that 
one will be the first to succumb to death. 

Woe to the bride of Lindisfarne whose legs are too short 
to allow of her bestriding the Pelting-stone! This is the 
socket-stone of a ponderous stone cross, erected by the Saxon 
bishop Ethelwold, which was broken to pieces by the Danes 
on their first visit to England’s shores. Whenever a marriage 
takes place at the island church, as soon as the ceremony is 
over, the bride steps upon the Pelting-stone, and, if she can- 
not stride to the end of it, she knows that her matrimonial 
venture will prove an unfortunate one—a fancied foreknow- 
ledge very apt to work its own fulfilment. Such was the case 
with the widow of Sir Walter Long of Draycott, who, after 
solemnly promising her dying husband not to remarry, forgot 
all about it when Sir Stephen Fox came wooing, until, as her 
second spouse led her into the parlor of her house after re- 
turning from church, the picture of Sir Walter fell upon her 
shoulder, and broke in the fall—an extraordinary accident the 
short-memoried lady took as a providential warning that her 
promise-breaking would be avenged, and her second match 
prove a source of unhappiness ; and she made it so by dwell- 
ing always upon the incident and the death-bed scene it called 
to mind. 

The only omens we know of tending to encourage adven- 
turers in the great lottery of life, are the meeting of a wolf, 
spider, or toad on the way to church, and acat sneezing with- 
in the bride's hearing the day before the wedding ; but, for- 
tunately, there are many ways of insuring happy fortune. In 
the Highlands of Scotland, the malicious influence of war- 
locks and witches used to be kept at bay by preventing any 
unlucky dog passing between the couple on their road to 
church, and by taking care the bridegroom's left shoe bore no 
latehet and buckle. ‘hy using gray horses in the bridal car- 
riage, the same good purpose is effected. Swedish bride- 
grooms sew garlic, chives, and rosemary in their wedding 
garments, to frustrate the evil designs of the trolls and sprites ; 
and the attendants on the lady carry bouquets of the same 
herbs in their hands; while the bride herself fills her pockets 
with bread, which she dispenses to any poor wayfarers she 
espies as she goes to church, every piece she gets rid of avert- 
ing a misfortune; the gift, however, is of no use to the re- 
ceiver, since, if he eats it, he thereby brings the misfortune 
upon his own head. Manxmen find a pocketful of salt 
equally efficacious. The brides of Elba go bare-headed to 
church ; and while the ceremony is proceeding, the happy 
man puts his knee upon the Dride’s dress, preventing evil 
spirits putting in their undesired presence and whispering 
words in the bride’s ear which would render the priest's 
prayer for fertility utterly inoperative. Women married at 
Jarrow need no prayers to make them joyful mothers of many 
children, that end being attained by sitting themselves down 
in the chair of the Venerable Bede as soon us the parson has 
done his part. In some parts of England, good-luck is sup- 
posed to be insured by a friend making a hen cackle in the 
house of the wedded pair. In China they have a curious cere- 
mony, believed to be a never-failing means of making « mar- 
riage turn out well for the lady. When she has taken her 
place in the sedan in which she is to be carried to her future 
home, her father and mother, or other near relatives, hold a 
bed-quilt up by its four corners in front of the bridal chair. 
Into this, one of the bride’s female cronies tosses, one by one, 
four bread-cakes (the gift of the bridegroom’s family), send- 
ing them up high in air; while the lady most concerned in 
the matter repeats without ceasing certain sentences invok- 
ing happiness upon herself and spouse, to which the company 
assembled respond with the Chinese equivalent for “ Amen.” 

The Cornish well of St. Keyne possesses 

The quality—that man and wife, 
Whose chance or choice attains, 
First of this sacred stream to drink, 
Thereby the mastery gains ; 
but in Sweden, the damsel ambitious of ruling her lord as 
well as his house, can attain her wish by merely contriving to 
see him on the bridal morning before he sees her; or, failing 
in this, she has yet another chance at the last moment, by 
putting her right foot before that of the man when they ap- 
proach the altar. 

The lately revived custom of throwing shoes after a newly 
wedded couple for luck, is a very old one. In the Isle of 
Man, the shoe is thrown after bride and bridegroom as they 
leave their respective abodes; but the ceremony is generally 
performed elsewhere, upon the departure of the hero and 
heroine of the day for the honeymoon trip. In some parts 
of Kent, the shoe-throwing does not take place until after 
they have gone; when the single ladies range themselves in 
one line, and the bachelors range themselves in another, An 
old shoe is then thrown as far as the thrower's strength per- 
mits, and the iadies race after it, the winner being rewarded 
by the assurance that she will be married before any of her 
rivals. She then throws the shoe at the gentleman, the one 
she hits laying the same pleasing unction to his heart. Some- 
thing like this is practised too in Yorkshire and Scotland. In 
Germany it used to be the rule for the bride, as she was being 
conducted to lier chamber, to take off her shoe and throw it 
among the guests, who battled for its possession, the success- 
ful he or she being held destined to be speedily married and 
settled. In England, the bride, from between the sheets, 
threw her left stocking over the shoulder of one of the com- 
pany, the person upon whom it fell being marked out as the 
next individual to be married. In some places, the threshold 
is kept warm for another bride by pouring « kettleful of hot 
water down the door-steps as soon as the bride and bridegroom 
have taken their departure; the fancy being, that before the 
water dries up, another match will be made up, or “ flow on,” 
and that it will not be very long before another wedded 
couple passes over the same ground. In Prussia, the method 
adopted of invoking blessings on a newly married pair used 
to be the more expensive one of smashing crockery against 
the door of the house in which they were domiciled, 

The breaking of a wedding-ring is an omen that its wearer 
will soon be a widow. A correspondent of Notes and Queries 
found this fancy current in Essex a few years ago. A man 
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had been murdered in that county, and his widow said: “I 
thought L should soon lose him, for | broke my wedding-ring 
the other day ; and my sister too lost her husband after break - 
ing her ring. Itisasure sign!’ Such superstitious notions 
are far more prevalent than one would suppose, and the 
schoolmaster will have to work hard and long before they are 
entirely cradicated in our land.—Chambers’ Journal. 
——— 


SEARCHING FOR A HUSBAND. 


One of the most attractive girls Lever knew was Louisa 
Bellamy. And tor a short time I saw a good deal of her, for 
she went out to Bombay in the Bengal, East Indiaman, of 
which ship L was then chief officer. Her family and mine 
were old triends, so that she and [were not strangers. ‘The 
Bellumys were well connected, but’ very poor—taking into 
consideration the position to which they of right belonged, 
and their large family—two sons and eight daughters. Louisa 
was the youngest of all. 

The boys cutered the East India Company’s service, and 
had been fortunate. Charles, the eldest, especially so. Cir- 
gumstances lelped him to his majority very early, and he 
had lived in first-rate style, and helped his family. Every 
one of his sisters had been sent to him successively, and he 
had contrived to find a good parti for each, All of them had 
married well, and most of them were settled in India. 

Louisa’s turn was the last to come. Like her sisters, she 
was shrewd and clever, well able to take care of herself, and 
to make the most of opportunities. From her earliest child- 
hood she had been trained to look upon a good marriage— 
that is, a wealthy one—as “a young lady’s chief end and aim 
in life;” and that this end was only to be attained by going 
out to India. Ever since she could remember, her home had 
seemed to be in a chronic state of excitement and turmoil 
consequent on the successive getting off of her elder sisters 
for the land of promise, After each departure her mother 
had suffered under a continual attack of fidgets and anxiety 
until the news came to her of the longed-for desirable 
engagement. No wonder that a rich husband formed the 
main point in Louisa Bellamy’s creed. Her turn had come 
now. She was going to India to get married. And she meant 
to marry well. 

Mrs. Bellamy kept up her admonitions to the last.“ Lou- 
isa, mind; mind again, and again,” she reiterated on the eve 
of the departure your sisters have all done well, but you 
will do better. You are by far the best looking of them all, 
and have only to play your cards well. I think I need not 
caution you against falling in love with a poor man; love is 
very well in its way, but married poverty is awful. You 
have been reared to know this? Never, never make a fool 
of yourself in that manner.” 

uisa quife luughed at the charge; in her case it sounded 
so utterly needless. “ Never fear, mama,” were her parting 
words, spoken emphatically. “Lknow. Tl take care of 
myself. See if Lt don’t make a position worth all theirs put 
together. Trust me for that. It shall not be far inferior to 
that of the wife of the governor-general.” 

“ Heaven bless you, my dear!” returned the happy mother. 
“You were always my favorite child, Louisa, and I have 
ever looked forward to your welfare in life.” 

What Louisa Bellamy dreamed of that last night, I cannot 
tell. Before falling asleep, she lay for some time wrapt in 
visions of a palace, with hosts of black servants in and about 
it. Carriages, horses, company, music, dancing, jewels, pomp 
and state, each held a place in the panorama. And in the 
midst of it all, she, herself, figured conspicuously, the reign- 
ing queen. 

On the departure of the Bengal, we towed! down to 
Gravesend. snd anchored. Two days were spent there in 
wetting ready for sea and receiving the passengers with their 
piles of lugeave. Lt was a fine morning in February when | 
we started finally on our voyage. The wind was northwest, 
blowing a stealy breeze. We soon had all sail set, and 
bowled along merrily down past the “ Nore,” and so on. 

Going down channel L saw but little of the passengers. A 
ship just leaving home, especially with a fresh crew, give the 
officers, and more particularly the chief, plenty of occupation. 
By the time we reached Sadeien things had got into good 
working order, and I had a little spare time. The weather 
Was constantly fine; none of the passengers had been ill, 
They had had ample time to get intimate ; which, as a rule, 
is What people quickly do when going a long voyage together. | 
We carried about thirty, of whom some two-thirds were 
ladies ; one or two had children with them. They all seemed 
very nice, and we got on well. 

Of the men passengers one in particular gained my liking 
more than the rest. Perhaps his name, George Armstrong, 
may have had something to do with the first attraction. It 
Was that of an old school chum, who had died, with whom, 
as a boy, | had been very intimate. This George Armstrong 
was a frank, gentlemanly, handsome fellow, six feet high, 
and shoulders to match. His face, with its habitual good 
tempered expression, Was Kindness itself ; showing, also, good 
sense and ability. Ele had come out about third at the exami- 
nation for a commission, and was now going out as a lieu- 
tenant in the engineers, A smart, pushing fellow, who would 
in time make a name for himself, if not Knocked over by a 
cannon ball, Many have been, mark you. 

George Armstrong had nothing but his pay and a small 
private income of tifty pounds a year. After all, this is not 
so great a misfortune; perhaps the contrary, for a clever, 
steady young man in India. If he has it in him, the very fact 
of his being obliged to work for a position, spurs him on to 
exertion, and he often rises far beyond those who start with 
money, and so are content to vegetate and take life easily. 
Armstrong grew to be quite a favorite on board the Bengal, 
and he and | struck up a real friendship. He took a fancy to 
me, just as | did to him. 

The days on board passed off very pleasantly. 
not time to feel exaué Every hour had its occupation or 
amusement. Bathing and coffee in the morning; breakfast 
at 9 o'clock; tiffin at noon; dinner at 4; tea at 7. It seems 
like one continual meal. At8 o'clock the steward put grog 
and wine on the table, with eakes and such light things. 
During the day the ladies read, sewed, practised music, play- 
ed with the children, and found various other pastimes. The 

, men smoked, read, played quoits, and fired at bottles sus- 
pended from a stunsail-boom end. Often we had a ship in 
sight; sometimes a homeward-bounder. There would be 
plenty of signals, of answering, and asking eager questions 
on both sides. In tine light weather we once or twice boarded 
another ship, seven or cightof the passengers going in the 
boat. As for fish, we caught plenty, including several sharks. 
These also atlorded much amusement, and eaused not a little 
trepidation to the ladies when they came to ,take a near view 
of the shark's floundering on the deck. There was a rubber 
inthe evenings for those who cared about it, sometimes a 
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round game—Pope Joun, or yingt-et-un, Chess, also singing 


nee ate 





music; once or twice a week dancing on the poop—a fine 
large poop was that of the Bengal. But the favorite amuse- 


ting. 
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\ably good swimmer, there was a fair chance of his being 
ment in the warm sultry nights of the tropics was the desul- | saved. 


tory lingering on the same poop, walking, sitting, and chat- | 


One good thing, it was daylight. If he were only a toler- 
But—could he swim well? None of us knew! 

It was a most anxious time. The suspense was terrible. 
Most of the passengers, certainly all the ladies, were literally 


Several young ladies on board were in the same position as | in fear and trembling for a human life. Presently Jones sang 





Miss Bellamy— 
getting well married. 
know, this going out. 
charge, and he looked after them pretty well. Most of the 
men were in the army; the gallantry of such is proverbial, 
and there was a very fair amount of small flirting done. 
Louisa Bellamy was a very adept at the game. She turned 
the heads of half the men with her arch, winning manners, 
and her natural attractions. Armstrong was undoubtedly the 
favorite with every lady on board. It was clearas the day 
that each one looked best’ pleased when he was her cava- 
lier. Perhaps it was from seeing this that Miss Bellamy 
decked herself out to attract him. She certainly did do so. 
For a long time he took it all for what it was worth, and 
tried to pay her off in kind. With him, however, it grew in- 
to something deeper. But she was proof against ail his 
shafts, and only laughed at him. 

And so the ship sailed on, the time flying by. So pleasantly did 
it pass that we were well down south and across the south- 
east trades before any one began to talk of getting to the 
Cape. The weather kept fine; the evening promenades 
were continued, as wellas the flirting; and Mr. Armstrong 
was invariably the companion of Miss Bellamy. In short, it 
was, with him, the old story ; he had played with edged tools 
and cut his fingers. 

One night | was keeping the first watch, walking fore and 
aft the poop, when he came up and turned about with me. 1 
throught Pd rally him. 

“Well, Armstro 

“Pooh! nonsens 
son sunset, 

“It is useless your trying to deceive ine, man—and perhaps 
yourself, also. Lsee it all, plainly.” 

* Well, upon my word, I believe it is as you say, old fel- 
low,” he acknowledged, coming round. “leant help my- 
self.” 

“ Now, Armstrong, look here—take a fool's advice. Don’t 
let the fancy goon. Get out of it while yeu can. Depend 
upon it, you will only be wasting your time and love upon 
her. She isa charming girl; I believe a truly good girl; but 
she knows how to take the best care of herself. She is going 
out to India, as her sisters all did betore her, to tind a rich 
husband.” 

* You know her people, don’t you?” 

“Yes, lL know them. And IT know the ereed they have 
brought her up in. Believe me, Armstrong, Louisa Bellamy 
will never look seriously on a poor man like you.” 

“ T suppose you are right,” he said, after a pause. “T have 
thoneht all along that she was only amusing herself with me. 
It’s this: she attracts a man against his will, But PH cut the 
mutter short from to-night.” 

Toward morning the weather chaneed. The wind hauled 
into the south-east, and came on to blow. For two days we 
had a strong gale with a heavy cross sea, and the ship was 
knocked about a good deal. The passenyers showed out very 
little. This was the first bad weather experienced, and many 
of them were qualmish and kept to their state rooms. Arm- 
strong and Miss Bellamy were simong the few who could re- 
main about, as usual, He seemed io be keeping to his deter- 
mination, for he did not speak to her more than common 
civility demanded, and when in the cuddy, always seated him- 
self aja safe distance. 

Bui this could not last. The ice in George Armstrong’s 
bosom melted; bis good resolve gave way. When fine 
weather returned, and the evening walks were resumed, he 
and Miss Bellamy were again promenading the poop side by 
side. And, all this time, was she smitten?’ Not one bit, that 
I could detect; and t watched her closely. T felt sure that I 
had taken her true estimate; she was of the world, 
worldly. 

Some two months after leaving England, we made the 
Cape. The weather was fine, and the ship put into Table 
Bay. Ostensibly for water, fresh meat and vegetables; in 
reality to atlord the passengers an opportunity of seeing the 
plaice and having a run on shore. They had great fun; | 
only wish [ had been with them; but we had sprung a top- 
mast and sustained some other damage shortly before, and 1 
had to remain on board to look after the refitting. Table 
Bay was left, after a sojourn of two days. The weather was 
tine, and the wind southerly and moderate. The next day 
but one, breakfast being ended, and most of the passengers 
assembled on the poop, some of the men began fishing over 
the stern for Cape pigeons and albatrosses. The ship was 
going about tive knots, with the yard braced up. T stood 
looking out at the fishing and then went forward to the fore- 
vastle ladder, when there was a loud cry from the helmsman, 

“ Man overboard !” 

Of all the different calls on board ship in moments of sud- 
den danger this is, to me, the most startling and impressive. 
It sends through me a peculiar thrill, and imparts a feeling of 
indefinable dread and gloom that no other ery does, TI have, 
unfortunately, heard it often. [have also heard nearly all 
the others, from “ Breakers under the bows” to“ Fire.” But 
none ever so painfully impressed me as that of “ Man over- 
board.” 

“Man overboard!’ How instantaneously the ery was 
caught up and echoed by twenty voices! What a state of 
panic and contusion the passengers were in! All the crew 
came on deck in an instant; even they who had been in their 
bunks, 

“ Where?” T eried, bounding back to the poop, and running 
aft. “ Who is it” 

“Armstrong. Mr. Armstrong.” 

“Tard down the helm, hard down, my lad!” T said, as T 
seized a life-buoy and threw it as far as L could toward where 
he was paddling about in the water, 2 hundred and fifty yards 
astern, Although the buoys were close at hand, strange to 
say, nobody had thought of throwing one overboard. The 
one | threw did not go thirty yards from the ship. 

“ Hard down the helm. All hands on deck. Let go the 
maintack and bowline, main-sheet, back the main yard. Mr. 
Green, take four hands with you and clear away the small 
life-boat ; get into her and lower away as soon as you're ready, 
Jones,” toa middy,“ jump up in the mizzen-top, and keep 
your eye on the man overboard.” 

In a very short time the ship was stopped, and the boat 
travelling as fast as four good men could pull her toward the 
place where Armstrong could be seen from aloft swimming 
about. Unfortunately, he had not reached the life-buoy. It 
was now a question of how long he could keep up. The 
weather was fine, and the water comparatively smooth ; but 
there was a good deal of swell on, 


so you're in for it at last!” 
> returned he, turning as red as a crim- 


















oing out to their friends in the hope of | out from the mizzen-top; “Its all right; the boat sees him. 
It is a kind of institution with us, you | They are pulling straight for him.” 
Nearly all were under the captain’s | 


A minute or two later, 
the youngster was at my elbow on the deck, very much to 
my astonishment, for I had not seen him come down. 

“ What the deuce are you doing here’ Did I not send you 
into the mizzen-top to keep a look-out on the boat and the 
man in the water?” 

“T saw the boat pulling straight for him, sir, so I thought 1 
might come down.” 

* Did you see him taken into the boat?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then you ought to have stayed up!” 

We could only wait the boat's approach. All hoped and 
expected that he had been picked up, but no one was sure of 
it. Ile might have gone down, exhausted, just as the boat 
was getting to him. A few minutes would solve the ques- 
tion. 

Louisa Bellamy was on poop with the others. For the first 
time I noticed something which told me that she, too, per- 
haps, might have had her feathers scorched from fluttering 
too near the flame. There was no mistaking it; she was pro- 
foundly agitated ; her distress was real and very great, though 
she strove to hide it. 

The boat was returning. 
said one,“ I can count six. 
Armstrong’s lost.” 

“ No, he is saved,” said the captain, “ for I see him. Thank 
God.” And with the good words there arose a sudden com- 
motion and flutter. 

“ What's the matter with Miss Bellamy? Oh dear! 
Bellamy has fainted!” 

It was true. They had to catch her as she was falling. 
The strain on the nervous system had been too great. Nothing 
was thought of it; she soon revived, laughed it off, and called 
herself stupid for fainting “ at such a trifle.” 

The boat came alongside, and Armstrong scrambled up the 
side-ladder grinning. His appearance, to say the least, was 
not elegant. Having divested himself of boots, coat and vest 
while in the water, he now appeared on the scene in a wet 
shirt and pantaloons that clung about him in folds and 
pleats. 

Down he dived to his cabin; had a stiff glass of brandy 
and a heavy rub down. Meanwhile the boat was hoisted up, 
the sails were trimmed, and the ship kept on her course. 

The weather continued fine, and in a few days we entered 
the Mozambique Channel. Here we got a fine south-east 
wind, which sent us howling along nine or ten knots, with 
stun-sails set alow and aloft. 

All this time Mr. Armstrong and Miss Bellamy seemed to 
go on as usual. He was constant and demonstrative in his 
attention. In fact, it was plain to every one on board how 
matters were with him. She, on the contrary, appeared as 
indifferent as ever, and teased him like a child. Sometimes I 
fancied this indifference was only assumed ; but, if so, it was 
cleverly done. Events, however, were bringing on a crisis. 

We had left the Cape about ten days. One evening, just at 
eight o'clock, I was relieved from watch. The stewards had 
placed the usual grog and wine on the table, and I went into 
the cuddy. The captain was seated in his state room—the 
after one—a chart spread out before him. He called me in. 

“ You have the middle watch, I think ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, at midnight, when you come on deck, take all the 
stuns’ils in, and haul her up a couple of points. Keep a good 
look out for the island. Its very low, so the chances are that 
you'll not see anything of it.” 

" “7 good, sir.” 

And I had just begun a game at chess in the euddy, when 
the captain called me back again. 

“Oh, look here, Mr. W , 1 think you need not mind 
about the stuns’ils. Tll alter the course a point at once; 
that ought to take us well clear. However, you can keep a 
sharp lookout just the same. We were a hundred and twelve 
miles, er so, off at noon; and, according to the rate we've 
been going at once, she ought to be up with the island be- 
tween 1 and 2 o'clock.” 

“ Very good, sir,” LTrepeated ; “I'll keep a good lookout.” 
And _I returned to my game of chess. It did not last long, 
and I soon turned in. 

At midnight, when I relieved the second mate, the night 
was fine and tolerably clear. Clear enough over head. But 
on the water there was a sort of light mist, and the rays of 
the moon, which was now about two hours high, were daz- 
zling. The breeze had freshened, and we had quite enough of 
it for the small stuns’ils. I took my usual turn round the 
decks, cautioned the lookout man, and returned to the poop. 

About half-past one I reckoned up, mentally, that we must 
have about run the exact distance. “ Davis,” I said to the 
third mate, “ just go forward and see if the look out is nod- 
ding, if so, give him a trifle to remember you by. Stop on 
the forecastle yourself till I call you off, and keep a sharp 
lookout.” 

Away went Davis. I had my night glasses with me; and, 
knowing that if we saw the land at all we should be very 
close to it, walked from side to side of the poop, looking 
anxiously around. 

Suddenly a couple of gulls shrieked overhead. “ By 
heavens!” thought I, “that’s a warning, and I'll accept it.” 
I hurried forward, determined to remain on the lookout my- 
self. As I ascended the foreeastle ladder, Davis was in the 
act of coming down, and met n.>. 

“Ts that you, sir? There’s s6mething ahead I can’t quite 
make out. I was coming aft to tet! you ‘ooks like a sort 
of cloud.” 

Pushing past him, I took one lo« econd of time 
my heart seemed to turn quite cold a. ‘I felt half 
sick. The next moment I was all ri ock had been 
too heavy. We were right bang on the island! 
There it was, scarcely a mile off. I ‘he surf dis- 
tinctly with the glasses, and the sl ing along 
straight for it, about ten knots an hor rht to have 
seen it sooner, but the glare of the me 1 the hori- 
zon all round quite black looking ; while e time its 






Had they found him? 
No—stop a bit. 


“ Yes,” 
It’s only five. 
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Miss 





rays on the water made the surf impossil stinguish- 
ed at a distance. 

For a moment I thought nothing could : p. For- 
tunately, I have always been very cool; « »ssessed 
in sudden emergencies, as in the moments ot st peril. 
It is my nature to be so; and I wish all sai ay the 
same. There was but one thing that coul and I 
tried i 


it. 
” up! hard up!” I shouted to the he. . *Call 
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all hands to save the ship. Let go the royal halyards and | Major Bellamy looked around and saw me. A warm grasp! from the Great Pyramid, never belonged to that famous 


stuns'il tacks fore and aft. Brace the crossjack yards round.” | 
By this time I had got down off the forecastle, and hurried 
aft. “ Let go the lee main braces, one of you; main tack and 
sheet, too, somebody.” All this had occupied less than half a | 
minute; and [now met the third mate with his startled and | 
wNXioUs face. | 

“ Davis, call the captain. Tell him we are right on the, 
top of it.” 

Two minutes more, and we were in a pretty pickle. The | 
helm had been put hard up, and the ship spun round on her | 
keel like a top. She was now flat aback by the ice, and go- | 
ing stern first toward the island. The menhad been too slow | 
in their movements, and before the yards could be braced 
round they had taken aback. The state of confusion was 
frightful. LT got up on the poop. All the crew were on the 
deck, some pulling on one rope, some on another, and all of | 
them talking, many frightened and bewildered. This would | 
never answer. 

“ Silence, fore and aft! What the deuce are you all do- 
ing’ Attend to the word of command. Mr. Green, bring 
your watch into the poop and turn this mainyard round. Do 
you hear there, starboard watch on the poop? Port watch, 
haul in the port crossjack braces.” 

The captain rushed on deck in his shirttails. 
men passengers were so rushing also. The wind blew freshly 
and the sails fluttered. It was a good thing [ retained my 
presence of mind, for the captain three-parts lost his. 

“Good heavens, W what's the matter?” he cried. 
“Where is it? Ican’t see a thing, that confounded moon- 
light blinds me quite. Tean’t do anything just now. You 
had better go on with it, as you know the position of 
things.” 

“'There’s the land, sir,” I said, “that black streak; and 
there’s the broken water.” 

“ Shift the helm, my lad,” I said to the man at the wheel. 
“ Now, sir,” I continued, “ you see how she is. If you will 
take charge, Pll go down on the main deck and get the head 
yards to rights; the boatswain is making a regular mess of it. 
And with all the lee stuns’ls set and the swinging boom out, 
it's an awkward job.” 

“ All right, W——,” he replied; “I've got my eyesight 
now ; I'll look after her.” 

The scene of the cuddy, as I afterwards learned, was a 
terrible one. When the startling cry was echoed along the 
decks and through the cabins, “ All hands save ship,” the 
passengers had, one and all, expected immediate shipwreck, 
and death as a natural consequence. In these moments of 
sudden peril on board ship, and especially if they oecur at 
night, passengers invariably give way to excess of terror. It 
is but natural. The conventionalities of life are thrown to 
the winds—as was the case in the Bengal. The women 
rushed from their beds in their nightdress shricking, sob- 
bing, talking wildly. They did not dare to go on deck, but 
huddled themselves in a group in the cuddy. To add to the 
contusion, the lamp had gone out, and they were in darkness. 
George Armstrong had hurried back from the poop at first, in 
search of Miss Bellamy. Believing that the ship must inevi- 
tably go ashore in the next few moments, he ignored cere- 
mony and burst into her cabin. She had just left her bed. 
There was no light, but instinct told her who was coming to 
the rescue. 

“ Oh George, George! What is the danger ?” 

For answer George Armstrong took her to him, and clasped 
her in his strong arms. It was no time for concealing peril. 


Most of the 














“My dearest,” he said, “a few moments may end all. Even 
as I speak to you, the ship’s bottom is in danger of being 
knocked out; in which case we must all perish.” 

She was dreadfully agitated. And in that moment, each one 
believing it to be the last, reticence was thrown away. With 
the fear of death before us, we dare not persist in a lie; and 
George Armstrong heard how passionately she loved him. 

And they made a compact, each with each, that if by God’s 
mercy they should come unscathed out of this peril, they 
would become to one another man and wife. Her head drop- 
ped on his breast and rested as she made solemn promise. 

She let him take his first passionate kiss. Then telling her 
to get a cloak on or something, he left her with the other ladies 
in the cabin. 

Then he rushed up on deck and found some of the passen- 
gers helping the crew to brace the mainyard round. Arm- 
strong fell to with his great strength, doing more than any 
two in the crowd. It was an awful job getting the ship to 
rights. Five o’clock had struck before we had her snugged 
down to topsails and jib and the watch sent below. How- 
ever, We were saved. 

Dodging away to the southward till after breakfast, we 
then stood back for the island, running close in, and taking a 
good stare at it. The weather was bright and genial, the sun 
shone hotly. Although uninhabited, there was some appear- 
ance of wild vegetation. Clumps of trees clustered here and 
there, green bushes also ; in contrast with which the shelving, 
sandy beach looked quite enticing, as the water rippled gently 
upon it—for we were on the lee side of the island now, | 
of course, in smooth water. There was some talk of lower- 
ing a boat and landing, but it came to nothing. The captain 
Was more eager to take advantage of the fine south-east wind 
blowing, and make up for the few hours we had lately lost. 
So we squared away and stood to the northward. All sail 
was quickly packed on the Bengal, and in an hour's time 
Europa island was out of sight astern. 

* T have often wished to see the place,” said the captain to 
me. “I have passed it a good many times, but always out of 
sight. We nearly saw too much of it now, eh, Mr. W——? 
However, a miss is as good as a mile.” 

From this time we had a constant succession of fair winds 
and fine weather, and arrived at Bombay on the Ist of June. 
During the remainder of the passage it was patent to every- 
body on board how matters were between Armstrong and 
Miss Bellamy. Never a thought crossed her of retracting her 
promise, given in a moment of peril; and she looked ex- 
tremely happy. Nearly the first to board us off Bombay har- 
bor was Major Bellamy; he had come oft in one of the du- 
bashes’s boats. The young ladies waited by the poop ladder 
to receive him. 

* Well, Charles !” 

“ My dear Louisa! But how you've grown. And improved, 
too. By George, you put your sisters into the shade.” 

“T want to introduce a gentleman to you,” she went on, 
beckoning Armstrong forward; “ one of the passengers and 
a friend of mine, Mr. Armstrong. George, this is my brother 
Charley.” 

Charles Bellamy looked blank. There was no mistake, as 
he feared, what this style of introduction meant. Ere he had 
held out his hand with some hesitation, and the frank, plea- 
sant face of George Armstrong seemed to compel him to that 
advance, Louisa disappeared, saying she had her “ things” to 
look after, 








of the hand, and he pulled me aside. Our thoughts went 
back to the old days, and it almost seemed as though we were 
lads together again. We were at the same school, though he 
Was a few years older than L. 

“Tsay, Harry, what is the meaning of all this? Louisa 
speaks to that man as ‘George, and she coolly introduces me 
to him as* my brother Charley !'” 

“ Well, I see you guess,” was my hurried answer, for 1 had 
barely time to stay a moment with him. “ | think it is a 
ease, Charles. 1 warned Armstrong against it; I said a word 
or two of warning to Louisa; but love and circumstances 
have been too strong for prudence.” 

My companion drew in his lips. 
course ?” 

“Has next to nothing, besides his pay; he’s a lieutenant in 
the engineers. But, look here, Bellamy—he is a gentleman 
in the best sense of the word; and a downright good fellow ; 
safe to geton. Lf Louisa were my sister, Pd give her to him 
with pleasure to-morrow.” 

“ But ———” 

“TL can’t stay; we are about to bring up, and there's the 
pilot calling out for the chief officers. Vil come on to you, 
old triend, as soon as 1 can get ashore.” 

It came to pass, and very shortly ; for Major Bellamy did 
not see his way clear to hold out against Louisa’s will. And 
he had grown to like Armstrong. | was at the wedding; and 
we had a jolly spree. ; 

The following formed part of Mrs. George Armstrong’s first 
letter home after the ceremony : 


“What is he? Poor, of 











“Poonah, July 27. 

My dearest Mamma:—We have been married three days, 
and are now at this place. T tind it much pleasanter than 
Bembay. ‘The latter, just now, is very disagreeable to live in. 
Always rainy and cold, or rainy and hot and muggy. Here 
the weather is lovely. | wish we were rich, that we might 
come and see you; | know you would like George. He hopes 
to get promotion soon; and Tam sure he will, for he’s very 
clever and persevering. He desires his love to you; and he 
says if papa—but TIL leave a space at the end for him to write 
his Own messages. 

“All the girls have gone on at me ina most disgraceful 
manner for marrying him. Georgina went into a passion 
over it; she said L had made a great fool of myself, and 
thrown myself away. They all talked no end of nonsense 
about a Mr. Stewart, saying | ought to have married him be- 
cause he is immensely rich. Would you believe that he pro- 
posed to Charles for me when he had only seen me twice ! 
Fancy it! He is an old man, quite forty, and his whiskers 
are turning gray. ‘The idea of his wanting me! Riches may 
be very well, dear mamma, but love’s better. Oh, if you 
could but see George! He is worth ” 

Mrs. Bellamy dashed down the letter with a groan. She 
had not patience to read further. Louisa’s ideas had indeed 
undergone a change in a few minutes—and to her mother it 
was a cruel blow. 

“The simpleton! the utter idiot !" said Mrs. Bellamy in her 
wrath. © To think that she should tie herself to a poor licu- 
tenant in a marching regiment, with nothing but his pay, 
when she might have done so well. PH never forgive her.” 
—Chanlers's Journal. 
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THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 

The pyramids of Egypt have always had an interest even 
for the non-scientific. Many seriously believe that the pyra- 
mids are built of brick ; z ill more, that their original use 
was as tombs for the Egyptian kings. Mr. Piazzi Smyth, 
however, in a recent paper, “On the Great Pyramid of 
Egypt,’ combats some of the favorite ideas of even professed 
Egyptologists on the subject. The history of architecture 
dates from the epoch of the pyramid-builders ; and Mr. Smyth 
regards the Great Pyramid as the oldest monument in Egypt. 
The other pyramids were built’ afterwards—were all smaller, 
less perfect: in’ mechanical construction, without science in 
design, and meretricions in taste. The Great Pyramid of 
Cheops, the first and the largest, is alone a perfect example of 
architecture, both in design and execution, After 4,000 
years of schooling, we ave unable at the present day to rival 
this stupendous work The height of a building is good evi- 
dence of its stability; but the finest edifices we can boast, 
even in the matter of height alone, cannot reach the grand 
old relies of the Nile. Our own St. Paul's has a height of 
4,322 inches; St. Peter's, at Rome, 5,184 inches ; Strasburg 
Cathedral, 5,616 inches ; but the Great Pyramid is variously 
computed at between 5,819 and 5,835 inches. Another idea 
in connection with the Great Pyramid is, that it was the 
work of successive generations. This theory may explain 
the pyramids in general, each layer of masonry being sup- 
posed to answer to the reign of aking. But, with the chief 
one, more exact researches have shown it to be different. 
There is but one style, both of building and quality of ma- 
terial, from top to bottom, and from side to side. The struc- 
ture was commenced at the first from carefully prepared 
plans. The enormous subterranean works, which occupied 
the workmen ten years, may still be seen, descending into the 
rock far deeper and farther than those of any other pyramid ; 
and the whole structure, occupying twenty years of hard 
work, was finished by its founder, and completed according 
to the original design. The question of the Great Pyramid 
having been built for the purpose of a tomb is disposed of by 
Mr. Smith in a very ingenious manner. The burial chambers 
of the old Egyptian kings were nothing but whole suites of 
apartments, gorgeously carved, and inscribed with emblems 
of self-gloritication. But it just happens that the one pyra- 
mid of all, in which, as the grandest and most expensive, we 
should have expected to have found the most elaborate of 
these inscriptions, we find nething of the sort—nothing but 
plane geometrical surfaces of exquisite workmanship—the 
stones worked by grinding processes to true mathematical 
figures, and with their joints cemented, but almost inconceiv- 
ably fine and close, or no thicker than the vanishing thickness 
of ‘a sheet of silver paper. Another theory amongst the 
suvans has lone been, that the Great Pyramid, as included 
among the oldest pyramids of Memphis, is founded on allu- 
vial mud, or on the site of the great valley of the Nile. Mr. 
Smyth ridicules the idea altogether. Whatsinkings and tilt- 
ings of the Great Pyramid’s floors would have taken place 
through long ages! Would they not, like the famous walls 
of Babylon, on similar soil, have gone down altogether out 
of sight, and never even remained to be measured at all ? 
“ The Great Pyramid,” he says, “ is in reality (and I deciare 
it on the strength of nearly four months’ residence at its foot) 
founded on a hill of compact limestone, at a level of about 
100 feet above the alluvial soil of Egypt, and to one side of 
it.’ He has made the awkward discovery, also, that the 

















stones in the British Museum, supposed to haye been taken 
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building. On measuring their angles of slope, and com- 

paring them with those of the original structure, there was 

such an alarming discrepancy in the matter of exactitude— 

comparing the workmanship of one with the other—that the 

relationship of the stones we have to the Great) Pyramid 

itself seems very apocryphal.—Oxnce-a- Week. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Howitt are now in Rome, where, on the 16th 
ult, they celebrated their fiftieth, their golden wedding day. 

The Rev. Professor Summers is carrying on an investiga- 
tion of the Eastern Himalayan dialects, and is discovering 
testimonies of connection between them and Chinese which 
have not been before detected. 

Tom Taylor's long promised drama, entitled * Joan of Are,” 
was produced on Easter Monday, at the Queen’s Theatre, 
London, ‘with decided success. The acting of Mrs. Rousby 
elicited genuine approbation. The scenery is faultless. 

Professor Goldstucker’s paper, “ On some Deficiencies in 
the Present Administration of Hindu Law,” which was read 
before the East India Association on June 8th, 1870, is to be 
issued as aseparate pamphlet by the Association. It points 
out the absolute need of Indian judges being good Sanskrit- 
ists, and of the late authoritative native law-books being 
translated, while the translations of the earlier ones are re- 
vised. 

The “ Complete Works of Artemus Ward” have just been 
published by John Camden Hotten, of Piccadilly. The book 
is in one volume, Which Contains a portrait and facsimile let- 
ter of the deceased humorist. The first part is devoted to the 
experiences of the author in the disguise of a travelling show- 


man. This is followed by a description of his visit to the 
Mormons. His lecture at the Egyptian Hall and his contri- 


butions to Purch are also contained in the volume. 

Mr. Maguire’s novel, which is now in the press, and will be 
published by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, is looked forward 
to with considerable interest, and as a literary work is likely, 
it is said, to realize the expectation formed in regard to it. It 
lifts the veil of the future, and foreshadows society as it will 
be, say twenty years hence, when we shall have women in the 
senate, at the bar, in the professor's chair, and the pulpit. 

Grave doubts prevail with regard to the safety of the Prince 
Consort Memorial in Hyde Park. The rods are still left— 
temporarily, we are assured—from cap to cap of the columns 
across the arches, notwithstanding the comments they excite. 
Architects and builders say that it will not be safe to remove 
the ties ; some say further, that the structure being insecure, 
those rods are not sufticient to hold it well together. The 
weakness of the design is one which characterizes much of 
Professor Scott's work as an architect. The thin granite pil- 
lars of Kensington new parish church suggests the same idea 
of being unequal to the strain whieh is put upon them, But 
there they bear only a small share of the weight of the pile of 
masonry; While at the Memorial in the park the canopy and 
spire weigh more than a thousand tons, and the whole of this 
superincumbent mass is borae only upon four thin columns. 

An important sale of pictures took place recently in Dub- 
lin. The collection, which had been sent from Vienna, com- 
prised specimens of all the Continental schools, most of which 














have graced the walls of the Munich International Exhibition 
—original views of Swiss, Rhine, Malian, and Scottish scenery, 
together with cattle pieces, ideal portraitures, genre, and in- 
teriors. Among the artists named in the catalogue, Pick con- 
tributed to the collection several excellent views of Scottish 
scenery, among which those of * The Grave of Bessy Bell and 
Mary Gray,” the * Burial-place of the Macnabs,” and a“ View 
of Loch Ericht.” The gems of the collection were two pic- 
tures by Cavaliere Annibale Gatti and Cavaliere Carlo Ade- 
molio, Which procured for the painters the honor of knight- 
hood from the King of Italy. 

Professor Max Muller, in the lecture delivered by him at 
the Royal Institution on Mythology, began by pointing out 
the absurd and repulsive character of ancient mythology, and 
asked what interest such idle tales could have in the eyes of 
scholars and philosophers. He then showed that not only 
ancient philosophers, but some of the most eminent thinkers 
of modern times, had devoted great attention to the subject, 
and that the philosophy of mythology formed an important 
part of Schelling’s Positive Philosophy, published after the 
death of the author, in 1854. After reading some extracts 
from Greek philosophers, and explaining their views on the 
character of mythology, he drew attention to the fact that 
mythology was but one-half of ancient religion, the other half 
being made up by ancient theosophy or philosophy. Te then 
showed that all who had written on mythology, however 
much they might differ on other points, seem to agree that 
mythology must not be taken in a literal sense, that it meant 
something different from what it seemed to mean; and he 
concluded, therefore, that the real problem was, why this 
should be so—why history should have been changed into 
fable, or fable into history, why moral teaching should have 
assumed an immoral guise, or why the forms and forces of 
nature should have been reflected by vivid imagination and 
subtle fancy, as gods and goddesses, as nymphs and shep- 
herds? 

Mr. John Gibson, writer to the Signet, has published his 
reminiscences of Sir Walter Scott. Mr. Gibson was Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s legal adviser from the year 1822 until the period of 
his death, and was therefore intimately acquainted with the 
ereat novelist during the saddest but noblest portion of his 
life. In a few modest words the writer records his remini- 
scences, Which are very slight, and would be unimportant 
were it not that theyadd another testimony to the manly cou- 
rage and integrity displayed by Sir Walter under the terrible 
trials of his later years. Mr. Gibson had to explain to Scott's 
creditors that he was the sole author of the Waverley Novels, 
the first oceasion on which the authorship was authoritatively 
announced, and he was one of the trustees appointed for the 
management of the estate. He it, was who negotiated with 
Messrs. Longman and Company for the purchase of Wood- 
stock, for which, in Sir Walter's words, he effected “a glori- 
ous sale,” selling an edition of 9,850 copies for £9,500. The 
“ Life of Napoleon” (8,000 copies) produced at the same time 
£18,200, and it was evident, as Mr. Gibson observes, that Sir 
Walter would speedily have extricated himself from his diffi- 
culties “if his affairs had not been encumbered with the 
Claims of parties for whom he became responsible by being 
a partner in the printing establishment.” The singular charm 
which Scott exercised over all with whom he associated has 
been acknowledged again and again. Mr. Gibson evidently 
felt the spell, and loved as well as reyerenced his illustrious 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


WALLACK’S THEATRE. — SATURDAY, 
LIAR ;” Monday, and all the week, “ RANDALL'S THUMB.” 


“THE 





NIBLO’S GARDEN.—MONDAY, “ KIT THE ARKAN- 
SAS TRAVELLER.” 





OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING 
ring the week, a new d 
in which Miss Agnes Eth 
Saturday. 


DUR- 
bg Anguatie Daly, entitled * HORIZON,” 
will appear. Matinee on Wednesday and 





BOOTH’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, “ WIN- 
TER’S TALE.” 





FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, 
Sheridan's comedy of ** THE CRITIC,” and ** A THOUSAND A YEAR.” 

LINA EDWIN’S THEATRE. — EVERY EVENING, 
**RANK.” With an entirely new company. 


WOOD’S MUSEUM.— EVERY EVENING, FRED, 
Maeder’s New Play of “ HELP.” 








BRYANT’S OPERA HOUSE, TWENTY-THIRD ST.— 
“THE FAMILY RESORT.” Crowded Nightly. BRYANT’S MIN- 
STRELS. Change of Bill. “THE STREETS OF NEW YORK.”’ 
Family Matinee every Saturday at 2. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 





A REMOVAL. 


GEORGE C. ALLEN 


has removed from 513 to 841 Broadway, four doors below Fourteenth 
street. Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry at lowest prices. 





Dr. E. P. Miller’s Turkish Baths, No. 41 West 26th street, 
New York.—Luxurious apartments, pleasant heat, superior shampooing, 
obliging attendants; the most perfect bath in the city. Health and 
luxury combined. Try them. 





OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
eashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 


THE ALBION. 


PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 6 
THE STATE OF FRANCE. 
Telegraphic dispatches say that the German authorities 
will wait a certain length of time for the Communists to 
submit to the Government of Versailles, and that, if at the 
expiration of this term the insurgents do not yield, they 
will be compelled to do so by the whole force of the Ger- 
man empire. This is a conclusion, we think, which should 
have Leen sooner reached. The safety of the inhabitants 
of the capital of France has too long depended upon the 
caprice of the leaders of a mob, and the interests of hu- 
manity require that the dwellers in that city shall not depend 
for life and food upon the hair-brained theories and uncertain 
vagaries of a few socialist philosophers. Day by day the re- 
bellion against M. Thiers and the French nation seems to grow 
weaker, and a collapse of the revolutionary authority may 
soon be expected. But, as the Frenchman is very ditlerent 
from other men, and is little understood by them, and as he 
is actuated by motives which seem of little consequence to 
the rest of the world, it may be possible that the contest will 
continue until the Germans put down the Parisians by the 
strong hand. The probability of such an interference will 
be taken into calculation by the insurrectionists, and if the 
fortunes of war are decidedly against them they may throw 
overboard the successors of Cluseret, as Cluseret has himself 
been got rid of, and as the tyrants of eighty years ago were 
succeeded by others. 
We scarcely regard the late war as inflicting so lasting a 
pecuniary damage upon the French as has commonly been 
estimated. The mulct, calculated in figures, is very great in- 
deed, and the destruction to property occasioned by the de- 
vastation of armies and the stoppage of industry is several 
hundred millions of francs. But nations of the civilized 
world have wonderful recuperative power. There has been 
such a marvellous growth of material wealth everywhere 
since the conclusion of Napoleon’s wars that it seems almost 
impossible to draw so heavily upon the future that it will not 
respond. The debts of Europe are very large, and have 
been nearly two hundred years in accumulating, 
yet the railroads which have been built since 
1830 are alone equal in value to the whole of these 
debts combined. France has not been behind-hand in such 
matters. She has many railways, carefully equipped; there 
are magnificent steamboats plying from her shores; and the 
increased value of her land since the Leginning of the cen- 
tury is something enormous. Paris itself has increased with 
great rapidity. The long rows of shops and mercantile es- 
tablishments along the new streets represent the activity of a 
commercial nation and the continued accumulation of capital. 
France has not suffered in this war as the Southern States 
did in fighting against the United States, in the four years be- 
fore 1865, yet the loss of capital in that region has been re- 
placed. The communities south of Mason and Dixon’s line 
are richer now than in 1860. 
schemes of taxation in the English Parliament, he met ob- 
jections from the opposition that the debt to which he was 
so largely adding was beyond the capacity of the country to 
bear, yet such prognostications were proved false by events 
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There can be no doubt that for a few years the burden will 
bear heavily upon France, but time will show that the yoke 
will gradually become easier to be worn. 

More important to the nation than a mere increase in 
worldly goods it is to provide a firm and stable government. 
France has long been trying experiments in political philoso- 
phy. Revolution has followed revolution, kingdom has suc- 
ceeded empire, and that again supplanted by a republic, until 
Europe has serious doubts as to whether a permanent govern- 
ment can be established there. Any kind of rule, almost, is 
better than anarchy. We see with sorrow that so little is 
done by one ruler to improve on another, and that so little 
faith can be placed in public men by the citizens of France. 
It can hardly be expected that the country should remain 
quiet under the attempts of political quacks to make her 
other than she is. Anatomists who wish to dissect the 


human frame are compelled to use dead bodies; men 
with life will not submit to  vivisection, and 
the political scientists, in endeavoring to extract from 


nature her secrets, persistently deny that an imperfection or 
monstrosity can exist conjoined with health and sanity. 
They forget that a man with a club foot may enjoy most ex- 
celient health, or that one might be deprived of an eye and 
still attend to his business well. The reformer in Paris is not 
willing to amend anything. He must have everything new, 
as a merchant, enriched by a recent speculation, wishes his 
house in the West End or the Fifth Avenue to be furnished 
and ornamented—everything is to be fresh from the shop, 
Destroy the old things. Let there be nothing around to 
remind him of the former days. Nothing seems. more pitiable 
than the cutting out of inscriptions to the Empire above the 
entrances to the palaces, and placing there the motto of -the 
Republic. Such actions are child’s play. A republic or an 
empire that cannot stand an adverse breath should be an ob- 
ject of derision; and the most faultless constitution, if not 
fairly and justly administered, will amount to nothing. It is 
not sufficient to draw up projects for a fundamental law, 
following the precedents of Benjamin Constant or Si¢yes, but 
to fairly and justly conduct the business of the State accord- 
ing tocommon sense. Theory will not supplant practice, 
and what the unhappy sufferers by this war need is more 
practical, business-like statesmen, more education of the peo- 
ple to their political duties, and a determination on the part of 
defeated candidates to cheerfully accept the will of the 
nation, properly expressed. 


DISSENT FROM INFALLIBILITY. 


The duties belonging to high position and extensive know- 
ledge, although sometimes unpleasant, are not to be avoided. 
By the mere fact that a man has more sense and more expe- 
rience than another, he is bound to impart to the latter the 
result of his knowledge, and endeavor, so far as he can by 
reason, to save him from errors which, in his ignorance, he 
might commit. We welcome, therefore, Dr. Déllinger’s dissent 
from the conclusions of the Council which lately met in 
Rome: He could not have avoided, as an honest man, an 
expression of his feelings upon this question, but his reces- 
sion from the Church was precipitated by the action 
of the Archbishop of Bamberg. The prelate had required 
conformity to the declaration of faith, and that agreement 
to be immediately expressed. The doctor did not waver ; he 
boldly uttered his opinion on the matter, and after a brief 
space of time was excommunicated. The King of Bavaria 
sustains Dr. Ddllinger, and the professors in the university 
have signed a paper expressing their sympathy with him. He 
has been placed, by his position on this question, in a position 
which no Catholic has ever, for one hundred and fifty years, 
enjoyed, and has received a support from Switzerland and 
Southern Germany which indicates that the clergy and the 
people are both with him. His acute intellect paused at the 
new dogma sought to be impressed by the Church upon faith. 
If the Church, through the Pope, were infallible, how comes 
it that it was not known before? Could an organisation, 
lasting nearly two thousand years, and always perfect, accord- 
ing to its supporters, require at this late day an addition to 
its perfection? He reflected on past pontitls, and recollected 
that the Papal chair had been filled with men of degraced 
lives. If the declaration of the late council is true, it is 
retrospective. It was just as true in the year, 1000 or 500 as 
now, and consequently these men of degraded lives, who cast a 
reproach upon the name of Christianity, were capable of assert- 
ing what was right and wrong, and their declarations and 
actions were binding upon all the faithful. Well has Dr. Dollin- 
ger dec'ared that this is a monstrous theory, and unknown to 
the ancient Church. 

The protest of this venerable priest and his coadjutors will 
in all probability produce a schism of some extent in the 
Chureh of Rome. It is not possible for that body to refrain 
from excommunicating all priests who do not give in their 
adherence to the new faith, and the congregations will go 
with their pastors. For the case of the new dissidents is 
widely different from that of Luther. He did not in the 
beginning ditler in faith from Rome, but he was shocked by 
the laxity of morals and the abuses which had crept in. His 
first conflict was with these. Dr. Ddllinger, however, accepts 
the old doctrine of the Church, and has no quarrel with its 
morals. He remains steadfast to the old beliefs of Catholie- 
ism, and does not receive the new. 





add to its dogmas and _ still remain so? The 
eyes of the world are fixed upon these clergymen. For one 
hundred and fifty years Protestantism has made no advances 








A true circle can be no! 
more perfect ; how can achurch which was already perfect | 


in Europe, except through the slow increment to the popula- 
tion. Southern Germany is just as Catholic as then, and so 
is Italy, Spain, and France. What change there has been has 
been towards disbelief and not to Protestantism. The difter- 
entiation is towards Voltaire and not Luther. It is probable, 
if the leaders do not fail, that a new organization will spring 
out of this, repudiating the name of Protestantism, and hold- 
ing fast to all the old traditions, but at war with the Pope; 
a society embracing such names as Hyacinthe, Schulte, Dol- 
linger, and Friedrich, and supported by the vast mass of the 
clergy and laity, the King of Bavaria, the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, and the municipal councils of Augsburg and Vienna. 
The Protestant reformation stopped short at the Celtic popu- 
lation, and did not take in all the Teutonic, but the present 
difference, internal in its nature, must work a great change in 
the future of the Holy Catholic Church. 





MR. LOWE AND THE TAX ON MATCHES. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was in a pleasant humor 
when he rose on the afternoon of the 20th to make his finan- 
cial statement. Figures cannot lie, it is said, although the 
statement has been controverted ; and it has been supposed 
that figures did not occasion laughter. Mr. Lowe, however, 
js 2 proof of the ease with which the master of any particu- 
lar kind of knowledge can controvert and overthrow long- 
established opinions. To the mind of all except the most 
thorough-going politicians or economists the idea of reading 
or hearing a speech on financial subjects is frightful. Figures 
joined and subtracted, multiplied and divided, taken away 
from this part and tacked on to that part, altogether occasion 


such a confusion in the minds of an ordinary news. 
paper reader that he makes no attempt 
to digest the mass, and = he rises up from the 


perusal of columns of recommendations, arithmetically 
fortified, with a vague impression that there are some things 
which must be left unknown, and the understanding of a 
financial speech among them. Mr. Lowe, however, has 
learned other habits than those of old. He knows how to 
make the annual statement as interesting as Macaulay’s histo- 
ries or Croker’s review of them. No one had imagined, 
before the chronicler just mentioned, that history could be 
written as entertainingly as a novel, and before Mr. Lowe's 
essay the other day it had been supposed impossible thus to 
treat the taxation of the empire. Now that he has set the 
example, we shall look to see compendious rules for attain- 
ing the same object elsewhere. Fancy the announcements 
of the booksellers and the reviews of the critics: “Cobden 
Made Easy,” or “ Boutwell for Beginners!” How much 
lighter the lot of the newspaper editor, who could truthfully 
say: “This is the most fascinating Budget we have ever 
read ;” or, “So great was our interest that we sat up all night 
to finish this most exciting table!” 

If there is one thing which is not laughable to the English- 
man or American above a certain degree of wealth, it is the 
income tax. It gills and irks him. Any other charge he could 
more easily and willingly pay. Yet it is this very taxtwhich 
Mr. Lowe is so jocose about. He had proposed to put a 
halfpenny on every box of matches, and to add the same to 
the income tax. Never was so much jollity occasioned on so 
grave a subject as in the House of Commons on this pro- 
posal, He presented the tax on matches as being of trans- 
atlantic origin, and did so as a token of his good will to this 
country. He was careful to explain that the matches he 
meant were not matrimonial matches. There was a moral, 
too, in this. Matches were handled too freely by irre- 
sponsible persons, and if they could only make the lucifers 
cost half a penny more on a box everybody would at once see 
the wickedness of waste, and repent their evil doings. Wax- 
lights, which were aristocratic, would also be included in the 
same list. He then proceeded to say why he did not wish to 
increase the income tax largely, and illustrated it by several 
humorous analogies. 

We are sorry to see, however, that this wit was thrown 
away on the people. In spite of the assurances of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue of the United States, General 
Pleasanton, to the Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
charge was productive here and worked hardly any hardship, 
the match manufacturers and their friends were too much for 
Mr. Lowe. He has since been compelled to withdraw the 
proposition, and return to the income tax, which affords the 
great expedient of English finance for a deficiency in the 
revenue. It is sad to think that an arithmetic so pleasant 
was not better received by the subjects of the Crown, and 
that the practical result of jokes does not always end favor- 
ably for him who uttered them. 





ee 
CURRENT NOTES. 

Mr. Robert Baker, one of the chief inspectors of factories, 
in his evidence before the Royal Sanitary Commission, which 
appears in their second report, just issued, expresses his 
opinion that all disused graveyards in cities and towns should 
be asphalted or flagged over, the gravestones being set among 
the flags or in the asphalt. In the city of York, and even 
in Leeds now, he says, the disused graveyards remain as they 
were originally before the cemeteries were put in operation, 
and so many bodies have been interred there that when the 
rain falls it must necessarily pass through the yards where 
the interments have taken place, and may materially affect 
the wells in the neighborhood, if there are wells there 





Cemeteries, Mr. Baker states, should never be upon a hill or 
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upon the side of a hill, unless where sloping towards a river. 


and keys, the numbers of the cells and keys to correspond,| ment—that it no longer retained the nerve to encounter cer- | best-endowed families, we should gradually produce an aris- 


and that it would be desirable in the cas 
contagious diseases that the bodies of the poor should be con- | 
veyed soon after death to these mortuaries. 





M. Guizot is still hopeful of his country. In a letter to the | 
Times he says that the present © absurd outbreak of demagogic | 
fury” in Paris has caused him more sorrow than surprise, for, 
he says, “ I have had some experience of revolutionary crises 
and their excesses. 1 know how my country falls into them, | 
and also how it finds a way out again. But in thas crisis there | 
are two remarkable facts—the revolution is not general, and | 
it does not spread. Paris alone remains an alien to the 
feeling, and has resigned herself to the will of an anarchical 
faction. And yet, just call to mind what Paris has recently 
done and suffered. For five months she endured a siege 
without parallel among the great cities of Europe. During 
that siege all classes fought side by side against the enemy, 
and when after the siege was over troops of the Line and the 
National Guard who remained loyal were expected to fire upon 
the men whe had been fighting at their side against the Prus- 
sians, many true and loyal citizens hesitated to obey this com- 
mand, and their hesitation has emboldened and at the same 
time irritated the lawless and insurgent element.” M. Guizot 
does not offer any excuse for this weakness and hesitation, 
but he thinks it more natural and more susceptible of explana- 
tion in this case than it has been in previous revolutionary 
crises. The National Assembly, M. Guizot proceeds to point 
out, was also in a difficult position. Was it (he says) absolute- 
ly the first duty of the National Assembly to attack Paris— 
that same Paris which a few weeks ago was the bulwark and 
the honor of France? The Assembly took time and gave 
every one time—army as well as nation—to see the actua 
condition of things, and to rally and unite im order to resist 
internal anarchy. “ On the whole,” M. Guizot continues, 
“ the National Assembly and its executive have acted with 
intelligence, prudence, and justice. And now, driven to the 
last extremity by the folly, crime, and attacks of the insur- 
gents, it opposes them with energy, and has resolved to put 
an end to the revolution which oppresses Paris, and to render 
the guilty authors of it powerless.” 

Great anxiety prevails at the Vatican respecting the contest 
jn France, though the inner circle believe that the struggle 
will result in the defeat of the Commune and the establish- 
ment of a monarchy. As the Court of Rome receives its in+ 
formation from men thoroughly conversant with the state of 
the country and the tendency of public opinion, this conclu- 
sion may be a just representation of the prospects of the mo- 
ment; but political affairs in France are so unstable that it 
cannot be regarded as anything more. The Pope is kept 
very uneasy by the continuance of the struggle, as well as by 
the uncertainties of his own situation. A day or two ago he 
was heard to say to a visitor, “ Many here counsel me to 
leave Rome, but where am I to go? There is not one of the 
Catholic Powers that would not, after a time, find my pre- 
sence an embarrassment, so that T should have to wander from 
one country to another; and it is very difficult for an old 
man to turn vagabond.” Apparently, he is in good health, 
but his left foot is swollen in an extraordinary manner, and 
members of his household speak of his condition with appre- 
hension. On St. Joseph’s day he said mass in the Sistine 
Chapel, and evidently suflered from fatigue. 

The question which General Blumenthal addressed in the 
early days of the siege of Paris to an equally puzzled Eng- 
lish refugee, “ Why do the French ran away ?” is now being 
asked everywhere throughout the Continent. It is impossi- 
ble to read the accounts daily transmitted from Paris—ac- 
counts of fanatics running away from Mobiles as Mobiles ran 
away from Prussians, of armed respectables unwilling to fire 
a shot, and armed roughs flying in terror because a few shells 
fall among their ranks—without asking oneself whether it is 
or is not possible that a whole people should temporarily de- | 
cline in the scale of courage, and if so, why? Most men, 
we suppose, are for different reasons anxious to reject such a 
supposition, and are half inclined to be angry with the cor- 
respondents, who in the most cynical way declare that this or 
that body of men in Paris are actual cowards, men who will 
not fight when they wish to fight, and know they ought to 
fight, because they are afraid of death, or physical injury ; 
but it is unwise to reject any theory frequently advanced by 
many eye-witnesses without examination, Loss of nerve is 

certainly possible to the individual. It frequently disappears, 
or is seriously diminished in old age. Many a man who was 
a bold rider in his youth has given up the pursuit at sixty, 
from a consciousness that he had “ lost his nerve,” that every_ 
thing looked too formidable; and there are many bodily 
states in which physical courage appears to be temporarily 
dormant. Asea-sick crew would not be brave. Men attacked 
by dysentery in the tropics frequently lose their nerve for the 
time, and it is a theory confirmed by long experience that 
underfed men will rarely fight well. Indeed, there is a belief 
very prevalent in the world that diet has a direct effect on 
courage, though the rule according to which diet operates 
hardly appears so clear to modern observers as it did to good 
old Froissart. He believed in beef; but a Spaniard will fight 
very well on chestnuts, or a “ Tipperary boy” on potatoes 





ble 


e of deaths from non- | tain forms of danger; that it had become so “strung” that, | tocracy claiming good blood in a higher sense than of old; 


like a woman, it would be brave only so long as the danger was 


physical nerves. 

It is stated that on Good Friday the police found it neces- | 
sary to direct the removal of a“ grand stand” erected at| 
Chiselhurst to enable excursionists at a small charge to wit- 
ness Louis Napoleon proceeding to church. With every re- 
spect to excursionists, whose refinement of manner is beyond 
dispute, we must say that this is going a little too far. Fal- 
len greatness is not a thing to be inspected by flourishing 
smallness from the top of a van improvised into a grand 
stand, and greeted with the popping of ginger-beer bottles. 
It would have served these people perfectly right if they had 
been captured, placed in a large cage, and themselves inspee- 





! 
. . . ry | * . . . . . : 
at any rate that a nation or city might have fallen into | sults once gained by some fortuitous combination of cireum- 
He thinks that at every cemetery there should be a mortuary | such a mode of life—say, for example, through an epidemic | stances should not be again reached by a conscious process. 
for from one to tifty bodies, with separate cells with locks | of drunkenness, or through a continuous seeking of excite: | If we took proper pains in promoting marriag¢ 


| our Tuppers would become Tennysons, and our Tennysons 
noiseless, of a Kind that attacked the mental rather than the | 





ted by the ex-Emperor as specimens of British excursionists. 
To have his footsteps dogged and all his movements watched 
by a parcel of inquisitive persons who will not even let him 
perform his devetions in peace must be extremely painful to 
one who above all others yearns for rest. His bitterest ene- 
mies will, at all events, admit that in the treatment he 
receives from his admirers “his punishment exceeds his of- 
tense.” “ His Majesty wishes for seclusion,” remarked a 
gentleman the other day to an excursionist at Chiselhurst, 
whose gaudy necktie formed a pleasant contrast to his un- 
washed face. “Seclusion be damned!" replied the excur- 
sionist; “ Hooray! vive Lumperer!” While this good feeling 
lasts remonstrance is of Course useless, but it’ is evidently no 
joke for greatness to fall into the hands of a “ large-hearted 
and generous peopie.” 


A short time since it was reported that the Emperor of 
Russia, desirous of bringing about such an assimilation of the 
Jews in his dominion with the rest of his people as that 
which he imagined to exist in Germany, had issued certain 
very foolish and oppressive regulations as to the dress and 
particularly the hair of his male and female subjects belong- 
ing to the Jewish faith. Having “their hair cut short and 
their coats cut long” would, he calculated, make them fight 
like lions—for it was chiefly the bravery displayed by the 
Jewish soldiers in the late war which had inspired his Majesty 
with this sublime notion. But on second thoughts these 
measures, galling as they were, did not seem to suflice. A 
new, more oppressive, and at the same time utterly futile 
decree has emanated from his Majesty, ordering the Jews 
henceforth never to pray in Hebrew or in Polish, but. in Rus- 
sian. Anything more calculated to exasperate the orthodox 
Jews in his dominions and more difficult to enforce cannot 
be imagined. Even apart from the fact: that no Jew is by 
any religious Jaw bound to pray in a synagogue—praying 
with a congregation being merely recommended—and that a 
supervision of private devotion would be a rather troublesome 
task, his Majesty seems to forget that people need not open 
their lips when they pray; and whether the precentor sang 
in ‘Timbuctoo or in Sanserit, the individual worshipper may 
always stick to bis Hebrew, even in those prayers which hith- 
erto used to be recived loudly. And what will be done with 
those prayers which the Ritual insists on being absolutely 
“silent?” 

To persons who feel themselves aggrieved by Mr, Darwin's 
speculations as to our ancestry, the consolation is generally 
held out that they should look forward to the probable con- 
dition of our posterity. If, on one hand, we have descended 
from the monkeys, or from that still less flattering progenitor 
the “ tidal animal.” how noble a being, on the other hand, 
will be the man—if we may venture so to call him—who will 
succeed to our supremacy on the planet! Conceive acreature 
who is as much in advance of us as we are of one of the in- 
ferior animals; to whom Shakspeare appears like a dumb 
animal with some rudimentary indications of taste and feel- 
ing, and to whom the problems whieh were too complex for 
the intellect of Newton are sely-evident truths scarcely re- 
quiring formal demonstration to a schoolboy, and let us re- 
joice over the glorious destinies reserved for our race. TLow 
far the consolation is legitimate need not be inquired, any 
more than how far the theory on which it reposes is true. 
Sach questions require volumes or libraries instead of articles, 
and we need only observe in passing that the prospect re- 
quires a very extended philanthropy to make it particularly 
attractive. It is diflicutt to take a very lively inierestin beings 
who are divided from us by a few millions of years, and pro- 
bably most men’s aflections for their descendants do not ex- 
tend beyond three or four generations. But, assuming for 
the present that the doctrine is well-founded, it suggests some 
inquiries in which we ought to be interested. Mr. Galton, in 
his book on Hereditary Genius, threw out some hints as to the 
importance of improving the breed of mankind. According 
to him it was at least as important to raise a superior race of 
human beings as a superior race of pigs or horses; and he 
further considered that it was fully as practicable. The 
Greeks, for example, were a nation who, in an intellectual 
sense, were a head and shoulders taller than all other mortals. 
The average Athenian surpassed the average Englishman in 
the same direction, though not to the same extent, as that in 





and skim-milk. If, then, it is possible for an individual from 


which the Englishman surpasses the negro. Unfortunately 





s between the 


would be raised to a level higher than has hitherto been 
reached by any of the great poets of old. 

The milk bought from milkmen’s wagons has long been 
a subject of investigation. 


In London the mystery seems to 
be solved. 


It may fairly be said of the London milk that it 
comes from every source, even from the cow. “ Simpson” 
appears to go farther towards the concoction of milk than 
anything else. A dairyman, some days ago, summoned his 
assistant for-embezzlement; and it was during this case that 
the secrets of the craft were divulged. The master frankly 
admitted that he had on his establishment a liquid which he 
and his man called “ Simpson:” “ Simpson” being known in 
the trade as water. He did not know how much “ Simpson” 
his assistant put in the milk, nor how much burnt sugar and 
“annatto” were added. He left the judicious mixture of the 
concoction, sold from house to house, every morning, to the 
assistant, Whom he now summoned. This candid dairyman 
furthermore stated that they did not enter in the book the 
quantity of milk which came from the cows ; only that which 
Was sent out, and for which money was received. He had 
learned the art of concocting milk from the assistant whom 
he was prosecuting ; but he does not appear to have been an 
apt pupil, for he could not state, positively, the exact propor 
tions of “ Simpson” to be infused into milk for customers, 
and milk for wholesale trade. He thought it was at the rate 
of three or four quarts of “ Simpson” in a gallon of milk, for 
customers ; and only one quart in the gallon for the whole- 
sale purchasers. But this candid avowal of the little the cow 
has to do with the production of milk is startling. The evil 
consequences to persons in delicate health, and to young 
children, of imbibing an unusual quantity of this strange con- 
coction of annatto, burnt sugar, chalk, calves’ brains, * Simp- 
son,” and milk, cannot be easily calculated. The prosecutor 
concluded his statement of his proceedings by assuring the 
Court that he sent out the best quality of London milk. 

There is nothing more puzzling to ordinary minds than 
“bookkeeping by double entry,” and it is advisable that no 
one shdéuld ever attempt to keep his accounts on this system 
unless he fully understands it. A well-meaning public ac 
countant in India has, it appears, lately come to trouble owing 
to misunderstanding the nature of this simple process. A 
certain gentleman, says a Lahore paper, was recently ap- 
pointed to a station vot a thousand miles from the capital of 
the Punjaub. After a short time he submitted his accounts 
according to rule to the head office. The various bills of 
receipts and expenditure were being rapidly passed, when 
a clerk of unnatural brilliance pounced on a bill in) which 
20,000 bricks were charged ‘or twice over, The question was 
at once sent to the gentleman, whether he had got altogether 
forty thousand bricks on such a date, and, if so, why he had 
divided the item into two? “ Oh, dear, no,” he satd, “ I only 
got twenty thousand bricks, but you told me to put every- 
thing down by double entry, so 1 put the bricks down twice. 
All the other charges are the same.” To the horror of the 
whole department it was found only too true. The receipt 
side was then examined, but it was consoling to find that with 
an instinetive acumen worthy of a higher appointment, the 
gentleman had here limited himself to séngle entry. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Lands of Scott. By James F. Wunnewell. Boston: 
James R. Osgood and Co, The readers of Scott’s novels and 
poems will be delighted with this volume, full of interesting 
information about the places which the novelist has clothed 
with interest, and they can, on their imaginary journeyings, 
enjoy the guidance of a very accomplished cicerone in Mr. 
Hunnewell, ‘The descriptions are excellent, and the maps 
which are folded in the book will give a good idea of the re 
lative position of one locality from another. 

Gina's Baby: Mis Birth and Other Misfortunes. A Satire. 
Boston: James R. Osgood and Co. This well-known attack on 
the English poor laws is published in a cheap form, and 
affords much food for reflection. 








Public and Parlor Readings. Fdited by Lewis B. Monroe. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard. A collection of many approved 
humorous extracts, chosen with rare skill from the entire 
literature of England and America, and suitable for parlors 
or amateur clubs. : 

Tattered Tom. By Woratio Alger, Jr. Boston: Loring. 
The adventures of a poor girl, brought up a street Arab, 
are in this volume described in a very interesting style. The 
heroine finally becomes quite a rich young lady, and fills 
worthily her station. . 

New Testament Manual. With Maps. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard. A New ‘Testament 
manual has long been a desideratum. Of course advanced 
students could always tell where to obtain information on 
obscure passages in the New Testament, but beginners, who 
wished to have in a less voluminous form the substance of 
modern studies, have not known where to find the help they 
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temporary and physical causes to lose his courage, it cannot} feriors, and men have never yet risen again to the level which 
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this is one which is up to her usual mark. She knows how 
to keep the attention of the reader. 

Desk and Debit. By Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee and 
Shepard. ‘The career of an honest young man, full of life 
and geniality, is sketched in this volume. It would make an 
excellent book for a present to some young friend, as the 
author knows how to paint viitue so that she is more attrac- 
tive than vice, and the adventures are really interesting. 


Dodd and Mead will soon publish a new volume by Rev. 
John Hall, the distinguished preacher. It will be entitled 
Papers for Home Reading, and no doubt will be warmly wel- 
comed by many who know and esteem the author. They 
will also issue a new religious novel, The American Cardinal, 
written by an Episcopalian clergyman of note. It will treat 
of the conflict between Romanism and Protestantism. 

We are indebted to Mr. Arthur Lumley for a photograph 
of his picture, “ The Rival Schools.” It represents the young 
ladies from two different seminaries meeting in front of one 
of the fashionable ciub houses up town. The faces are 
pretty, the manner natural, and the air of disdain exhibited 
by some of the fair promenaders is just such as those who 
have seen similar encounters will remember. 

——»_—__——_. 


THE SAINT GEORGE'S DINNER. 


We regretted that from the pressure of other matter we 
were unable last week to give Mr. Choate’s speech in full. 
We feel convinced that this gem of post-prandial orations 
will be received with pleasure by our readers : 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the St. George's Society : 
—Before acknowledging your generous hospitality on the 
vart of the New England Society, which was all t thought 

had to do, I must first attend to those equivocal compli- 
ments which have been thrust upon me by St. Nicholas and 
St. Patrick. My best answer to the former is to give you a 
plain and tuaghe statement of our quarrel and its cause. It 
is one of long standing, for it began two hundred and fifty 
years ago last suumer, when a little company of my ances- 
tors embarked from a port of Holland, to seek their fortunes, 
as they hoped, in those pleasant lands that lie about the 
mouth of the Hudson River, which came within the limits of 
the Royal Charter which King James had given them. But, 
as bad luck would have it, the progenitors of St. Nicholas 
were here before them, and, jealous of the near approach of 
new comers of the English tongue they bribed the Dutch 

ilot of the Mayflower to lead her godly company astray, and 
and them on the other side of Cape Cod, on a more sterile 
and inhospitable shore. It was some centuries before our 
people found out the scurvy trick; but, having at last discoy- 
ered it, they came here in great numbers to rescue from the 
descendants of the wrong-doers the island which had been 
their true heritage but for that ancient fraud—and this it is 
which makes St. Nicholas always so sore. 

And then as to St. Patrick, [ haven’t a word to say. It is 
never safe in New York to utter a word against him. At our 
dinners the laws of hospitality forbid, at his the dread of his 
sensitive shillelagh restrains us, and even here I feel that 
the wgis of the British Lion is hardly mighty enough to 
shield us from his wrath. Lf he would sometimes conceal the 
rod with which he smites us, we could bear it better; but he 
flaunts it ever in our faces. Once, for instance, he came to 
us with this sentiment, “ New York, the Irishman’s Paradise” 
—and it was so true that we had to acknowledge it, and con- 
fess him to be the man and the Lord of the Garden. Like 
Adam he comes in naked, but soon is clothed in more than 
Royal Fig-leaves, and rules unquestioned over beast and bird 
and fish—over all the other living inmates of this Eden. 

And now, gentlemen, many thank for this generous wel- 
come. To one who like myself has often partaken of your 
hospitality, this numerous and brilliant gathering of the de- 
votees of St. George is gratifying indeed. I first had this 
pleasure in the same representative capacity, ten years ago to- 
night, in the spring of 1861, at the beginning of “ that little 
unpleasantness” which, according to the prophecies of your 
President, is about to end in the universal congratulations 
with which the people of both countries will welcome the 
result of the labors of the Joint Commission. After that for 
many years St. George languished, or seemed to languish, 
among us, for it was only in appearance. It seemed as if it 
would require all the skill and science of Professor Hawkins, 
(whom I am glad to see at this table,) the reconstructor of all 
the giants of the past, to restore him in all his ancient vigor 
and beauty ; but, behold! of his own strength he has arisen 
more potent than ever. And I believe that [ know the secret 
of St. George’s recovery. He owes it to that ever living 
source and spring of British power, the pride of the true Eng- 
lishman, and the inspiration of his best triumphs, I mean his 
dinner. For there is no mistake about it that the dinner is 
the true pride and boast of the British heart. St. George de- 
served and won great glory by the slaughter of the Dragon, 
but his best claim to the gratitude of his countrymen and of 
mankind is in his having founded the St. George’s Dinner. 
claim no exclusive knowledge of English history, but I know 
that the annals of your race will show that all the greatest 
achievements of Englishmen have been accomplished after 
dinner. St. George himself could never have won that grand 
triumph which the genius of the French confectioner has 
perpetuated in the sugar sculpture before me—which presents 
him sweeping on his victorious charger, spear in hand, down 
the dragon's throat—had_ not his jacket been well lined with 
the richest sirloin and the stoutest pudding. My children 
sing, as | believe the children of the English race have sung 
for centuries, that ; 


“The Lion and the Unicorn were fighting for the crown, 

The Lion beat the Unicorn all about the town;” 
and the story of it is pictured on your walls to-night. See 
how the mighty victor is whetting his tusks over the recollee- 
tion of the roast beef and plum pudding that he has just de- 
voured, while the shad-bellied and empty unicorn betrays 
the secret of his defeat, in his meagre fare of thistles and oat- 
meal. And so in all ages the dinner has been the indispens 
able preface to British victory. 

Now, with my ancestors of New England it has been just 
the other way. Whether it be owing to the coarse fare of the 
Mayflower, or the hungry days that followed in the wilder- 
ness, we have learned to do our best on an empty stomach. 
The American before dinner and the Englishman after, the 
hungry Yankee and the gorged Briton, are the distinctive 
types of our national constitutions. Why, the only way we 
ever got through our famous reyolutionary war, [ believe, was 
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by starving you out. The longer the contest waged, and the 


| hungrier all sides became, our fathers fared the better and 
yours the worse, till at last we got the upper hand. But 
England has paid us roundly for that in these last days, and 
‘has learned the art of fighting us with her invincible weapon, 
the dinner itself. We had a grievance against you, and sent 
one of our hungry emissaries over to demand redress, but you 
got his legs under your national mahogany, you held them 
there with a truly imperial grip, you dined him within an 
inch of his life, and soon he forgot the errand on which he 
went, acknowledged that our supposed wrongs were all 
imaginary, and returned to a discontented and still hungry 
people. But, not to be bated by a single failure, you have 
at last sent over a quartette of your best men, clad in com- 
| plete dinner panoply, to besiege the American people in its 
own capitol, They have sat peacefully down before the Pre- 
sident and both houses of Congress—have exhausted the 
matchless arts of the dinner-table, and so have mastered and 
overcome the very Genius of our Republic, and to-day the 
despatches from Washington assure us that we have no 
longer any wrongs at your hands to be redressed. 

But now, seriously, gentlemen—for even Englishmen after 
dinner, T suppose, can be serious—I wish to contribute a word 
for New England to the many earnest wishes for the peace 
and unity of the two nations that have been uttered here to- 
night. One event has occurred since your last St. George's 
Day, which seems to me most fitly to illustrate the concord of 
spirit and of feeling which pervades the people of England 
and America. I allude to the departure of that great Eng- 
lishman, who had done as much as any other of the Anglo- 
Saxon race to entertain and edify the people of this country, 
whose name was dear to every American home, without 
whose books we thought no household fitly furnished, and no 
American youth’s education complete—I mean, of course, 
Charles Dickens. He was an embodiment of the best virtues 
of our common blood, Every page that he wrote was full of 
truth, of courage, of loyalty to his fellow men, of piety to- 
wards our common Maker. I know that the Reverend 
Messrs. Stiggins and Chadbands, who unhappily surviyed 
their biographer, have indulged in gloomy misgivings whe- 
ther he was in truth one of the elect ; but I know of many of 
his devoted followers on this side the Atlantic, who would 
distrust the happiness of any realms of bliss which should not 
be large enough to admit his grand and catholic soul, and 
would rather stake their chances of welfare in any heaven 
that shall be good enough for his exalted spirit. I give you, 
therefore, in conclusion : 

“The name and memory of Charles Dickens: a tie which 
should bind in perpetual harmony all the scattered branches 
of the English-speaking race.” 


Qe 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMERICA. 


THE DEATH OF MR, PUTNAM. 
"rom the Express. 


The shocking crime by which Mr. Putnam lost his life is 
directing attention to the number of unprincipled scoundrels 
who insult respectable women in public conveyances. This 
isacrime which has become so common that it has been 
thought, in many instances, hardly worth while to pay atten- 
tion to it, and yet it is one that calls for sharp and decisive 
action. Our wives, sisters, and mothers are wantonly insulted 
by these dastards day by day, and yet it is very seldom that 
justice is dealt out to them, for the simple reason that a refined 
and délicate woman shrinks from speaking of the insults to 
which she has been subjected, a so the scoundrels go un- 
punished. More particularly are these insults practised in 
stages, where the absence of a conductor, or any representa- 
tive of the company, affords these men a free field for the 
exercise of their libidinous inclinations. For a lady to ad- 
dress one of these fellows is to bring even further insult upon 
herself, and so the bad work goes on, and nothing can be 
done to stop it. Public opinion, however, has become aroused, 
and it would be a somewhat dangerous task for one of these 
creatures to attempt an insult to a respectable woman at the 
present day. There is a growing impression that had any 
one interfered Mr. Putnam would not now be lying cold and 
dead in his grave, and that, had he at first knocked down the 
man who insulted his lady companions, the fellow would have 
slunk away and left him unmolested. It is undisputed that 
the man who will insult a woman is a coward of the veriest 
kind, and the exercise of tirmness and decision will pretty 
effectually cow him. There is a feeling which is gaining 
weight every day that it is about time the fair name of the 
city were relieved of this stain that indubitably attaches to it, 
and men who now insult ladies with impunity would do well 
to keep their eyes well open for the reception of fists and boot 
oes. — 


A FALLACY. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


If the advice of the philosophic Greeley were taken, the 
highways and byways of this goodly land would be crowded 
with peripatetic men and women fleeing from New York in 
search of employment, and wearing out the brass knockers 
on rustic doors for many a weary league around, with frantic 
appeals for work. ‘The favorite delusion of the philosopher 
is that something like « hundred thousand people here would 
be vastly better off elsewhere ; that they do not work be- 
cause they cannot get work, and that they are in a condition 
of chronic anxiety for something to do. Undoubtedly, there 
is an army corps, several of them, in fact, of lazy and vicious 
people here, without whom New York would be better, but 
who would be of no service in the country; who would, in- 
deed, bea very positive damage. Those who are really will- 
ing to work here and who are out of employment are not 
very numerous—a few thousands at the most. There is a 
plenty of the lazy and improvident who oscilate between the 
Station House and the Alms House, who dawdle about the 
streets and pick up precarious fragments of a livelihood, but 
these would be vagabonds anywhere, and it is not these that 
the country wants or needs. Were they to seek the rural dis- 
tricts, they would find village philosophers as loud in praise 
of a city life, as he of Printing House Square is of the green 
fields, To them it would be recommended as the only  satis- 
fying happiness. 
| The farmers do indeed want laborers. In New England 

they clamor for the Asiatic. Everywhere, at harvest time, 
wages go up, and hands are scarce.” Even then, in the most 
virtuous neighborhoods one may see small groups of able- 
bodied men hanging around the hamlets, and gathering in 
these clusters of scattered houses that are denominated vil- 
lages, while close at hand the hay or the haryest field de- 
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mands every hand that can be made available. Even in’ the 
country there is a surplus of labor, or rather of those who 
ean thrive without any especial display of industry. Your 
city men, too, are not the material out of which farm bands 
are made. They have led a different life and know little of 


| the bucolic habit. For many years Mr. Greeley has cried 


aloud and besought his “men and brethren” to move on to 
the country; but his voice is as of one crying in the wilder- 
ness, unheeded, and doubtless as many cur as blessings 
have come back to him from those who have accepted the 
glowing situation he has painted for them. 





MAY-DEW. 
From the New York Tribune. 


Of all the mornings in the year, this is the one which in old 
times belonged exclusively to Poetry, and is now claimed by 
the hardest-fisted prose. Merrie England sent it down to us, 
redolent of buttercups and daisies, a fair legend of music and 
dancing, and flower-crowned youth and love. We wake to 
find it choking with a year’s upturned dust, jammed with 
carts, dirty carpets, and smashed furniture. Young maidens 
in the May-day that the world once knew rose before dawn, 
and betook themselves to the fields to wash their faces in the 
unsunned dew, and so acquired a brilliancy of complexion 
which nothing else could give. Our young matron now-a- 
days also rises with the sun, but has no eye upon dew. She 
has spent weeks in the annual search for a house, and to-day 
comes the grand culmination of her plans and work. She 
has Bridget and Patrick, wagons, silver, china, carpets, and 
kitchenware, all to carry on her own unaided brain through 
this day of days. She has lottier aims in life than dancing 
arouad May-poles, and better use for her mornings than 
scouring the fields for dew to whiten her sallow skin. She 
reads with disgust of Diane de Poitiers, who, simply to in- 
crease her beauty, rode on horseback for an hour every morn- 
ing before dawn, and came back to taxne a milk-bath and a 
nap before her meatless breakfast. What does it matter that 
she retained power over men, through her wonderful beauty, 
until old age? 

The American Dianas look upon such acts with scorn. 
Before matrimony is accomplished, they use, perhaps, instead 
ot May-dew and milk-baths, the cheaper cosmetics of prepared 
chalk and rouge. But, once safely married, they are apt to 
abandon all consideration of their own persons tor the 
weightier businesses of housekeeping and child-raising. The 
more devout and respectable a middle-class American woman 
is, the more probably is this the case. Her house is spotless, 
her jelly crystal-clear, her children brought up according to 
all the requirements of the moral law ; while her skin grows 
sallow and muddy, her hair is unkempt, and an anxious scowl 
is fixed upon her brow. When she dies, a dull, untidy drudge 
drops out of her drudgery, and, dear as she may be, neither 
husband nor children have one beautiful, pleasing memory 
to brighten their remembrance of her features. Now, women 
who persistently ignore the uses of beauty in their persons 
are assuredly not apt to bring it into their homes. There is 
no more lamentable trait in our national character than the 
barrenness and narrow culture shown in the houses of our 
middle class. When Smith the mechanic or Jones the grocer 
“ gets up in the world,” he spreads a hideous Brussels carpet 
on the parlor floor, sets a gilt-pier glass against the wall, 
hangs a glittering gas monstrosity trom the ceiling, and then 
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sits down content. Of the sottening, gracious delight of 
cheap beauty brought into daily life he has apparently no 
conception. The woman who toils early and late to help 
feed and teach her children and push her husband on, who 
eternally besieges Heaven with tears and prayers to keep them 
from ill-doing, would laugh to scorn the idea that a brighter, 
prettier home, with a fair, neatly dressed woman to preside 
over it, would educate them as no books could do, would 
widen and soften their childhood, and elevate their whole 
lives toward truth and religion. Our good housewife is un- 
wearied in compounding soups and puddings: she spends 
days in shaping clothes after the newest fashion ; how much 
longer would she require to learn how to match the colors in 
her cheap curtains and chairs, or to train a few flowers over 
the windows ? 





LABOR AND CAPTTAL. 
From the New York Shipping List. 


Political economists have for ages attempted to solve the 
problem of the relation between the two forces of civilization 
—labor and capital—but while their theories are plausible, 
their suggestions are mainly impracticable. The various 
combinations throughout the country under the name of 
Trade-unions, which have been arrayed against capital, are 
certain to fail of any permanent results, not because capital 
opposes them, but for the simple reason that they are unjust 
and arbitrary. 

One of the most obnoxious bills passed by our State Legis- 
lature during the recent sessions, ostensibly to protect the 
interests of workingmen, was the one adopted regarding 
apprentices—limiting the number to be employed and _pre- 
scribing certain harsh terms for governing the relation be- 
tween employer and employee. This attempt to sustain 
wages by practically suppressing skilled labor is not only 
visionary, but entirely indefensible. If enforced, it will drive 
the manufacturers to seek labor elsewhere, and enable other 
States and other nations to supply the want. Any combina- 
tion of men which thus proposes to degrade labor, will not, 
in this country, be successful. Intriguing politicians may 
flatter the men who represent such a movement, and there 
will not be lacking demagogues who will accept the posi- 
tion of emolument which political influence may thus secure 
for them; but the workingman will not in the end better 
his position or increase his wages by the inauguration of 
so pernicious a scheme. 

In regard to strikes, the Trade-unions of England have 
set their brethren on this side of the Atlantic a good ex- 
ample. We gather from an English exchange that the 
trades-union conference in London, representing no less 
than 700,000 men, members of the various trade-unions all 
over the country, has solemnly resolved that, for the fu- 
ture, recourse shall in no case or place be had to a strike, 
but that all disputes shall be referred, as they arise, to 
joint delegations of employers and employed, presided over 
by an umpire. 

Strikes rarely accomplish any permanent good. As eapi- 
tal can wait, and labor cannot, the former has the advan- 
tage in the long run. Co-operative labor associations, then, 
would seem to afford the best remedy for the oft-recur- 
ring difficulties between labor and capital, and the work- 
ingmen will exhibit true wisdom when they turn their 
minds toward the consideration of the benefits to be derived 


from such a system, There is no reason why the working- 
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capitalize labor and reap what they sow, for themselves. 


It is an experiment worth trying, and we have faith that | 


himself. We on our side are very willing to pay for the 
removal of a serious diplomatic difliculty, and to ask no awk 


in this country, which is distinguished for the power it has | ward questions as to the grounds on which the payment is 


shown wherever organizing ‘minds are required, that the 
results of co-operation will be gratifying to all who take 
an interest in the elevation of labor. 

PALACE CARS. 
World. 


The notion of a “palace car” upon the Third Avenue Rail- 
way will strike most of the passengers upon that thorough- 
tare like an announcement that Cleopatra’s galley was hence- 
forth to ply upon the placid bosom of a sewer. When the 
project was tirst proposed it was received with general deri- 
sion, and regarded as adevice of the astute but unscrupulous 
corporation which manaves the railway to extort additional 
fares under a delusive public hope of additional accommoda- 
tion. Nevertheless the unlooked-for has come to pass. Upon 
the track where erst the wayfaring man was alternately used 
as to his lap asa resting-place for casual infants and for por- 
tentous market baskets by heavy-laden women, and as to his 
feet as an eligible pedestal by large and violent men, there 
now rolls a vehicle which is not only sumptuously upholstered 
—though upholstery is not the crying need of travellers that 
those who minister to the wants of travellers in railways or 
hotels seem to think it—but which is decent, airy, and so ar- 
ranged that there is no possibility in it of crowding or of suf- 
focation. ‘This is really a great point gained, and, in default 
of cabs, those passengers who are able and willing to pay for 
the decencies in their down-comings and their up-goings will 
hailitas a boon. That the horrors of the average street car 
in the hours when it is crowded are of limited duration is no 
reason at all why they should be endured. And it makes a 
real ditference to the happiness, and consequently to the ami- 
ability and behavior, of a man who spends an hour a day upon 
the cars, whether for the space of that hour he hangs pre- 
eariously to life by astrap, or runs the risk of sutfocation at 
the hands and other members of his fellow-creatures, or 
whether he is permitted to sit in peace and tolerable comfort 
and bless, instead of cursing, the company which carries hin. 
There is more than one line of street-cars where such an in- 
crease of accommodation as the Third Avenue Company has 
furnished is needed, and it is therefore to be hoped that the 
experiment, which has undoubtedly been made first where it 
Was most urgently needed, will be successful. 


From the 


MOVING DAY. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


It was the quaint kite-flying philosopher, old Ben Frank- 
lin, who observed in alluding to May day, that three removes 
were as bad as one fire. Householders who traversed the 
East and West sides of the town this morning, and who have 
passed through the trials and tribulations of a “ moving day,” 
must have exclaimed, pity the sorrows of those who are seek- 
inga new home. Nearly every other female you encountered 
had an armful of babies, flower pots, spavined mirrors and 
broken crockery. Every cart, wagon, wheelbarrow, and 
handbasket seemed to be in requisition, and lame benches 
and dilapidated bureaus treated to an airing that they have 
not enjoyed for a twelvemonth. We were reminded that 
about these days society assumes a primitive look. People 
who have been obliged to move, for the next three days will 
dine on the wash-stand, lodge on the floor, and “ get out of 
the way” by standing in the chimney. Until“ things get to 
rights” you must make up your mind to drink your coffee out 
of the wash basin and toilet your whiskers with the stove 
brush, “ for Bridget has stuck everything for safety in one of 
them old barrels what went on the cart that belonged next 
door.” Beet steaks to movers will taste somewhat gritty, for 
while the cook “ just went next door” to borrow a shovel, the 
dear little boy Billy dragged it out of the pan to “ play horse 
with.” For the next forty-eight hours lost dogs, lost children, 
and lost tempers will be the prevailing epidemic. Happy 
the man who never “ moves” or is absent from home on May 
day. Pity the man who goes home to a house upside down. 
Until the saturnalia abates he should not look for a change of 
linen or even plates or coflee cups; but if he will, let him 
search for the former in the coal-scuttle and the latter in the 
swill-barrel, where “ that distressed boy” has put them. As 
for hot potatoes and a clean plate, don’t look for them, for it 
will only strain your eyes if you do. As“ the large knife” 
has been put, “ the dear knows where,” you must make up 
your mind to cut your bread with the wood-saw and spread 
it with the fire-shovel. Your shaving-kit, of course, cannot 
be found; so all you have got to do is to “tarry in Jericho 
and let your beard grow.” In short, we advise all good hus- 
bands who are “ moving,” if they wish to pass the next two 
days in peace and quietness, go and drown yourselves until 
the kitchen is “ put to rights. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 





Concerning the Alabama claims the Pull Mull Guzette 
remarks : 


It would be quite useless to multiply proofs that the Tia- 
bility of a neutral to a belligerent for negligence in allowing 
hostile ships of war to leave its coasts is an entire novelty. 
The right and the duty of intercepting such ships were 
attached solely to the belligerent for whose injury they were 
intended. But unquestionably strong admissions of the im- 
propriety of such negligence have been made of late years. 
The enactment of municipal laws prohibiting the equipment 
of vessels intended for belligerent operations, like the so-call- 
ed Foreign Enlistment Acts of England and the United States, 
amounted to acknowledgments of a moral duty ; and a na- 
tional duty has always a tendency to become an international 
obligation. Our own complaints against the failure of Prus- 
sia to apply her own prohibitive laws during the Crimean 
war were a precedent, if one was wanted, for the remonstran- 
ces of the Americans on the subject of the Alabama ; but 
these remonstrances were not the less addressed to a legal 
innovation, and definite rules such as the High Commission 
is said to have agreed upon were urgently needed to give 
precision to the new liability. If it be true that the question 
of responsibility for the Alabama is to be decided by rules 
engrafted on the law of nations long after the Alabama 
escaped, all that can be said is that the illogicality is one ex- 
tremely familiar to students of the history of public law. At 
all events, expediency is reasonably preferred to consistency ; 
and there is no doubt that forS the proposals of the High 
Commission to have a chance of acceptance in America they 
must include some compensation to somebody or other for 
alleged wrongs to the reality of which almost eyery journalist 





asked. Inthe long run the advantages of the settlement of 
a question which involves the aflirmation asd definition of 
this class of neutral liabilities are undoubtedly with Great 
Britain. The history of our times is full of surprises, but 
nothing is less probable than the occurrence of another war 
in which the Americans will be belligerents and the English 
neutrals. If we have to tight the Americans themselves the 
new rules will be of no consequence; but they will have ex- 
treme importance if we are involved in a Continental war 
in which the Americans take no part. The very worst 
arrangement for our country was one which was on the point 
of being made. We seemed very likely at one time to be 
tempted into settling the matter by paying compensation 
under protest; the effect would have been that we should 
have lost our money and furnished a sort of half precedent to 
a neutral for alleging in some future war that we had our- 
selves denied his liability for negligence in allowing laws like 
the Foreign Enlistment Acts to be evaded or broken, 

The Spectator has a few remarks to make concerning the 
disestablishment of the Church. [t says : 

The Dissenters have taken their tinal resolve to raise at onee 
the question of the Disestablishment—we suppose, but are not 
sure, that they mean to raise also the question of Disendow- 
ment—of the National Churches of England and Scotland, 
and on the 9th of May Mr. Miall is to bring forward his mo- 
tion for the dissolution of the union between Church and 
State. Mr. Richard, M.P. for Merthyr Tydvil, and Mr. Miall, 
who addressed the Conference at the City Terminus Hotel on 
Wednesday, were both fully conscious of the great responsi- 
bility they were undertaking, and however much we may 
disagree with them in their object, it’ is impossible to deny 
that the spirit in which they spoke was all that could be 
wished,—was one of dignitied, earnest, honest, almost relue- 
tant conviction. They do not propose to agitate their propo- 
sal in any degree as a Dissenters’ grievance. They say very 
wisely and truly that it is a question of wide policy atlecting 
the nation at large first, the Church itself next, and the Dis- 
senters, merely as Dissenters, only last. . . . In the first place, 
and to take the lowest ground, the disestablishment of the 

National Church must involve the surrender to individual 
caprice of a vast capital now applied to civilizing and huma- 
nizing purposes (to say no more);—and though it is clear that 
this may be justified on suflicient public grounds, yet it’ takes 
very strong public grounds to justify it. Whatever else dis- 
establishment means, it must clearly mean the compensation 
of all the owners of advowsons for their lost property out of 
the property now devoted to religious uses. — Parliament 
would never consent to terminate the connection between 
Church and State without buying back the advowsons from 
their present owners ; and, of course, this could only be done 
out of Chureh property. Is the nation so rich in influences 
of the higher kind that it can sacrifice, without regret, large 
sums now applied to the spiritual education of the nation, to 
swell the already sufliciently concentrated wealth of the 
richest class among us? However, we freely admit that this 
is no argument to those who beiieve that the property now 
appropriated to the National Church is worse than wasted, 
—nischievously employed. But it must greatly enhance the 
pain with which those who think otherwise look upon the 
movement. 

Mr. Auberon Herbert's speech before the electors at Not- 
tingham has not generally been received with favor. The 
Globe remarks : 


The rabid section of politicians at Nottingham were of 
course aggrieved because their representative had not record- 
ed his vote against the dowry granted to the Princess Louise. 
It was naturalthey should be indignant, and certain they 
would give vent to their emotion in a storm of groans and 
hisses. A more experienced public speaker, or a man _ less 
morbidly anxious to keep his seat, might have faced the out- 
burst of feeling, and most likely got the better of his assail- 
ants by the display of that honest independence which the 
roughest of Englishmen respect, even if they do not under- 
stand. Instead of pursuing this obvious course, which we 
should certainly have expected from a Herbert, the bon. gen- 
tleman embraced the opportunity to make declarations which 
are so astounding as to challenge—almost—credulity. — It 
would be a bad compliment to ume that Mr. Auberon 
Herbert was converted to republicanism by the majestic, if 
slightly uproarious, gathering which met his gaze on enter- 
ing that room. But it is strange how carefully he had = con- 
cealed his opinions up to that particular moment, and 
stranger still that he should have deemed it a fitting oppor- 
tunity to make so extraordinary a disclosure, The mischief 
of the matter, looking atthe whole business from the hon. 
gentleman’s point of view, is that after all the people of Not- 
tingham do not attach any great importance to the new con- 
fession. When he talked of working for the democratic era, 
they cried, “,Will you work for it?” ,For ourselves we attach 
no importance whatever to the manifesto of Mr. Auberon 
Herbert, except as a token of hisown state of mind. He is 
deplorably impulsive, and very “ young.” 

The Observer talks about the same subject thus: 

We believe Mr. Herbert to be a really sincere Liberal, who 
is apt to talk himself into the temporary belief that he is 
Red Republican, and who being already a Republican in 
theory, may possibly some day go so far as to give his theories 
atrial. Meantime his excuses may salve his own conscience. 
But he cannot expect Republicanism in the abstract to pass 
at Nottingham for current coin. And above all, he must not 
put his hand to the plough and then tarn back. The political 
renegade who once falters is lost for ever. His new friends 
mistrust him; his old friends know him no more. Many a 
man can put on Blondin’s dress; nay, more, can look to ‘ad- 
vantage in it. We watch him with wonder as he ascends the 
ladder to the stage above our heads. He holds the long 
balancing-pole daintily and gaily, as if he had handled it all 
his life. But when it comes to venturing out upon*the rope, 
and we find that our amateur, after a graceful bow, informs 
us that he hopes we are satistied with what we have seen, 
and that he fully intends to accomplish this last grand feat 
the day after to-morrow, we are apt—it may be irrational, 
but still we are apt—to feel a little disgusted. The sight of 
a young gentleman of high standing and aristocratic sym- 
pathies indulging in a little travesty of Robespierre hardly 
suits a practical mind. It may be, and, no doubt, it is a com- 
fort to reflect that glorious as the republic of the future may 
be, it is likely to remain for ever where it is at present so 
long as its supporters flatter it with their lips while their 
votes are far from it. But, on the other hand, it is clear that 
in the minds of the masses of Nottingham, a gentleman who 
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men should pay capital a large percentage when they ean | and politician in the United States has long since committed 





| . . 
to put the matter somewhat brutally, obtained a seat in’ the 
| House of Commons under false pretences. 


The Suturday Review discusses the condition of the French 
and German armies prior to the war. Baron Stoffel had been 
| sent as a commissioner to inquire into their relative efliciency, 
jand made a report, which has been singularly verified by sub- 
sequent events, 


Baron Stoffel sent his Report to the Tuileries in August, 
1869, and the question which every page of it suggests is, how 
it happened that the Emperor, with such a Report in his pos- 
session, and with plenty of collateral evidence to contirm it, 
rushed into war in 1870, would listen to no terms of accom 
modation with Prussia, and would have war, and nothing but 
war, and war at once. Perhaps the Report itself in some 
measure furnishes the answer. It showed that every day 
things were getting worse for France, and better for Ger- 
many. If the Emperor had really wished to follow Baron 
Stotfel’s advice, he must have boldly recommended France 
not to go to war until another generation had grown up. He 
must have entirely altered his whole system of government ; 
he must also have ceased to be himself. How could he have 
explained to France that a Government leaning on the sup- 
port of ignorant peasants and ignorant priests was a gigantic 
mistake? To have told France the truth would have been to 
abolish the Empire. France in its blind conceit believed that 
it could walk to Berlin in a triumphant military promenade. 
It thought it had a splendid army. It had been told year 
after year that all Europe trembled at its nod, and looked up 
to it meekly for guidance. The Emperor, if he had not 
aflected to share the popular delusion, would have risked his 
throne. It might naturally seem better to make some use of 
what still remained of the majestic ruin than to wait till it 
had wholly crumbled into dust. Besides, the plain substan- 
tial edifice of Germany was supposed not to be yet completed, 
and the Emperor believed that its Southern supports were 
not as yet firmly affixed to it. He determined, therefore, as 
he has since told us, to try whether he could not make one 
lucky stroke, win one great battle which might detach the 
Southern States from the Northern Confederation, and then 
go home again not ingloriously. He was a gambler staking 
his last piece with a clear perception of all the odds against 
him. But this is only one part of the explanation. From 
all sides evidence has been recently accumulating to show 
that during the latter years of his reign the Emperor's real 
power was much less than it was generally supposed to be. 
In the first place, he had to a great degree lost control 
over the army. The Generals whom he consulted refused to 
be guided by him. They saw that they were indispensable 
to him, and they traded on the power which they felt’ them- 
selves to possess. They would not allow of any reform in 
the army that did not suit them, and they discovered that 
they could hoodwink the Emperor, and keep him quiet by 
the simple expedient of giving him entirely false information. 
They chose to say that everything was ready for a great war 
when nothing was ready. Then, again, the Parliamentary 
Opposition hampered him to a degree that is really astonishing 
when it is remembered how the majority of the deputies were 
returned. He had to accept his foreign policy from = M. 
Thiers. 








The Pall Mall Gazette speaks of the elements of the French 
insurgents. It points out that the new demands of the peo- 
ple of France are widely different from the old. It says : 


The importance which the idea of a Federal France has 
suddenly assumed is full of dangerous significance. It is no 
light thing that the idea of the unity of France should have 
died out in Paris and have to fight for existence in Lyons 
and Marseilles. Such a revolution in thought and fecling 
cannot be the work of a day. It must spring from causes 
which have been long in existence, and which will not be 
removed by any pacification eflected by force of arms. Paris 
has been pitted against the provinces for the last’ twenty 
years, and it has at length forgotten that it ever had relations 
with them, except relations of antagonism. Under any. cir- 
cumstances, this alienation would be a yvreat evil, but at a 
time like the present its magnitude is immensely increased. 
The war has placed France in a position from which nothing 
but the sincerest patriotism guided by the soundest statesman 
ship can possibly extricate her, Civil war of the ordinary 
type would have been an addition to her burdens such as 
might well have tempted enlightened Frenchmen to despair ; 
but even civil war, as the phrase is commonly understood, 
would have been preferable to the fate which has actually 
overtaken her. For civil war has at least the promise of 
finality. The object for which the combatants are fighting is 
the control of the government; and though the country is 
necessarily weak so long as the contest’ is undecided, it’ may 
regain its strength at any moment by the final triumph of one 
or other party. If the struggle now going on round Paris 
were a struggle between Monarchists and Republicans, the 
question at issue would not be whether France should exist, 
but whether it should exist as a Monarchy or as a Republic. 
When the object fought for is not the transfer of France 
whole and entire to the adherents of a rival political creed, 
but the virtual dismemberment of the country, the prospect 
is very much darkened. A man may be an Orleanist, a 
Legitimist, or a Republican, and yet be a Frenchman above 
all. But he cannot well be a Federalist, and yet bea French- 
man above all. The very name by which he calls himself 
implies that there is some lesser unity dearer to him than the 
unity of the nation, that Paris or Lyons has a stronger claim 
on his allegiance than France itself. 

The Saturday Review tells us that— 


The Commune has published a programme of its views and 
requirements. It is time, it thinks, to puta stop to the fra- 
tricidal struggle, which is only prolonged through horrible 
misunderstandings. If France could only understand how 
thoroughly innocent the wishes of Paris are, she could not 
think of “daring to continue the work of the Prussians, and 
to bombard a city which is shuddering with indignation.” 
The bourgeoisie and proletairiate of Paris agree in askiny, 
first, that Paris shall elect a Municipal Council having exclu- 
sive control over the finances, police, public institutions, and 
education of the city. Secondly, that there shall be no other 
military force in Paris except that of the National Guard, the 
officers of which shall be so chosen as to keep the military 
always subordinate to the civil authority. Thirdly, that as 
the recent movement is not an insurrection, but a revolution, 
no investigations shall be made by the Versailles Government 
into anything that has been done in or by Paris since the 
18th of March. If Paris gets all this—that is, complete in- 
dependence and a sweeping amnesty—it will in return be 
willing to contribute its share to the general defence of 
France, and to furnish a contingent in case of war. With 
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the important exception of the brutal treatment to which the 
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and the extinction of religious freedom, the exhibitions of 
violence on the part of the revolutionary leaders have not 
hitherto been so great as might perhaps have been anticipa- 
ted. They want men, and are determined that every man 
they can torce to fight shall fight. Consequently they jeal- 
ously guard every exit from Paris, and use very summary 
measures with those who try to avoid the new and — un- 
pleasant duties thrust on them. They want money, and have 
forced the Bank of France to lend them large sums, and they 
have plundered every institution that has anything of a pub- 
lic character. They have invited even women to fight, and 
have been lavish in their promises of pensions to the families 
of the men who fall. In fact they are ready to stir up the 
fury of those who ought to be most peaceful, and they have 
no hesitation in mortgaging the future revenues of a city 
over which probably they will have no control. But there 
has not thus far been anything like a general pillage. 
The Times observes: 


Whatever compromise may eventually become possible be- 
tween the parties, a reconciliation between the persons by 
whom the parties are now represented—an understanding be- 
tween the Assembly and the Commune, between Paris and 
Versailles—is the least probable solution of the French difli- 
culty. Paris and Versailles will have to fight out their quarrel, 
and the only ground on which an end can be put to hostili- 
ties will be a surrender, more or less unconditional, by the 
weaker party, and its acceptance of the terms which victory 
in a civil contest gives the right to impose. The conqueror 
himself will have little reason to congratulate himself on his 
success. Could even M. Thiers enter Paris to-morrow, with- 
out firing another shot, and after overcoming all moral as well 
as material resistance, still the mere task of repairing the past 
and confronting the future could searcely be assumed with as 
perfect an “ease of mind” as he chooses to affect. Several 
days have already elapsed since M. Picard expressed his firm 
expectation of a prompt and “ happy” result. Since then 
French blood has been spilt by French hands in torrents. 

The Pull Mall Gazette, in speaking about the new local tax 
ation bill, says: 

Two letters have appeared in the Times in reference to Mr. 
Goschen’s Local Taxation Bill which deserve attention. The 
first is from Lord Malmesbury, who points out that the pro- 
posal to assess “game” to the local rates places the Govern- 
ment in the dilemma of having either to declare that “game” 
is property or to establish an equally novel principle by im- 
posing rates on that which is not property at all. At present 
“game,” while alive in the fields and woods, is, of course, not 
property ih the legal sense of the term; and thongh it be- 
comes private property when dead, it is personal, not real 
property, and ought to be treated like other personal proper- 
ty. Moreover, Lord Malmesbury asks Mr. Goschen how he 
proposes to assess “game” when, for example, a landowner 
does not let his shootings or sell his game, and how the quan- 
tity used for his own table and that of his friends and left for 
stock is to be valued. In another letter “Statist” shows the 
difficulty of taking the parish as the unit of local taxation on 
account of the diflerences of size and population. Drawing 
a line across the country om Birmingham to the Hum- 
ber, we find that south of the line a parish is generally of 
moderate extent, with a church and overseers and highway 
surveyors, and the population is not unfrequently under 100. 
North of the line, a parish comprises any number of town- 
ships, from one to fifty, with one ancient church for the 
whole parish and overseers and surveyors for each township, 
“Statist” gives some striking examples of this diversity. The 
parish of Whally,in Lancashire, contains 104,000 acres and 
150,000 inhabitants, lying in Haslingden, Burnley, Clitheroe, 
and Blackburn unions, in fifty different asin There 
are forty-two churches with ecclesiastical districts within the 
parish; but these districts are not necessamily conterminous 
with townships, and are not recognized as civil divisions. 
Leeds contains 200,000 inhabitants, in Leeds and Hunslet 
unions, in ten townships, with forty-four churches with ec- 
clesiastical districts. Prestbury, in Cheshire, contains 63,000 
acres and 70,000 inhabitants, in thirty-four townships, with 
twenty churches with ecclesiastical districts. Lanchester, in 
Durham, contains 40,000 acres and 20,000 inhabitants, in 
eighteen townships, with eleven churches with ecclesiastical, 
but not civil, districts. On the other hand, there are many 
townships containing less than 500 acres and only one farm- 
house with or without dependent cottages. These figures 
ceriainly supply a strong argument in favor of the suggestion 
of the Times, that the unit of local government and taxation 
should be not the parish but the union. 
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FOREIGN TELEGRAPHIC NEWS. 


In the House of Commons, on Friday, Mr. Cowper Temple 
submitted a motion in favor of the reservation of a part of 
Epping Forrest for a public park. The motion was opposed 
by Mr. Lowe and Mr. Gladstone, because the property be- 
longed to the Crown and not to the public. Mr. Harcourt 
argued that the public were the owners of the grounds, and 
not the Crown. Upon a division there was a majority of 101 
against the Government.———A panic occurred on Saturday 
at Fort d'Issy, the Nationals abandoning the works. Gen. 
Cluseret went to the scene, but could not inspire the fugitives 
with courage, and a corps known as the “ Avengers of Paris” 
Was sent to reoecupy the fort. A sharp engagement took 
place at Les Moulineaux, when the Versailles troops were re- 

yulsed. Fort d’Issy is said to be acomplete wreck. —The 
fusonic delegates had been received by President Thiers, who 
stated that his Government desired peace, but could not sur- 
render to armed insurrection———In the Commune, on 
Saturday, M. Grousset said there was something offensive in 
asking Europe to recognize the belligerency of Paris, as it 
was asking what they already had. The Commune waged 
war irreproachably, but the Versaillists used explosive bullets, 
and exposed women and children to death by shelling some 
of the most thickly-inhabited portions of the city———Mr. 
Gladstone is said to have resolved to make no further change 
in the Budget.— Fort d'Issy was, on Sunday, summoned 
to surrender by the Versailles army, when the Communist 
garrison asked for time for deliberation, which was accorded. 
Monday morning the garrison displayed a flag of truce, and a 
party was sent forward from the Government lines to dictate 
the terms upon which the surrender of the fort would be ac 
cepted. Gen. La Cecilia is in command at Fort d'lssy. As 
the surrender was refused, the bombardment was recom- 
menced, The Commune was so chagrined at the recent parie, 
that it has dismissed Gen. Cluseret from the oflice of Minister 
of War, who was replaced by M. Rossel. Gen. Cluseret was 
subsequently arrested by order of the Executive Committee, 
with the approval of the Commune, though they finally re- 
voked the order———A_ disturbance had occurred at Lyons, 
fomented by the friends of the Paris Commune, but it was 
readily quelled by the authorities, A series of barri- 














cades have been erected to encircle Paris. 
throughout France resulted in favor of the Conservatives. 
Private telegraphing had ceased in Paris———The cannon- 
ading in front of the city was so fierce and reckless on Sun- 
day night that the people became alarmed and thronged the 


streets. Large bodies of Versailles troops are moving toward 
the city———In_ the British Parliament, Earl Granville de- 


clined to say what was the precise condition of the San Juan 
negotiations before the High Commission, as secrecy was 
pledged by both Governments.———Gen. McMahon has sent 
a column of 25,000 troops against the insurgents, who are 
making a sortie by way of Choissy-le-Roi, and a great battle 
is expected———The bombardment of Forts Vanvres and 
Montrouge is continued.——An engagement had _ taken 
place near IHautes-Bruyeres, and a general action is expected. 

A Berlin council of war has agreed to give a certain 
limit of time to the Communists to submit to the Versailles 
Government, at the expiration of which the Prussians will 
interfere to compel such action.——The incorporation of 
Alsace and Lorraine was considered in the German Parlia- 
ment, when Prince Bismarck narrated the arguments on the 
measure, and claimed the annexation as a necessity. The 
bill was referred to a committee-———A proposition has been 
made that the German indemnity be paid by France in quar- 
terly installments until 1874. 


MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


The “ Liar” is still performed at Wallack’s theatre, where 
it is received with good audiences every evening. It is 
handsomely put on the stage, and the costumes are decidedly 
picturesque. We have alieady spoken of the agreeable man- 
ner in which this sparkling comedy is acted, and will only 
add that it gains new graces by repetition. This piece is suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Hurlburt’s comedy, “ Americans in Paris,” 
which has been before the public of this city for several years, 
and must, therefore, be familiar io all playgoers. Mr. Fisher 
personates the principal character, Arthur Morris, in a very 
life-like way, and Mrs. Thomas Barry, as his wife, enacts the 
jealous spouse with spirit. It is unnecessary to say that the 
old veteran, Mr. John Gilbert, was a model middle-aged 
sculapius, and behaved precisely as such a man would do. 
Next Monday “ Randall’s Thumb” will be brought out. 
This comedy of W. 5. Gilbert’s has been received enthusiasti- 
cally in London, and will no doubt be a success here. 

The grace of nature admits of little being said about it. A 
well turned arm or leg is well turned, and there can be no 
propriety and will be no success in describing it other than 
well turned. Perfection is perfection. Mr. Charles Mat- 
thews’ delineations of his two characters in “ The Critic” are 
of this nature. They have passed the limits of imitative art, 
and are truth itself. The careless ease with which Pull ex- 
plains the nature of his calling, and the contempt he has for 
those who measure effects other than by bis tape-line, are two 
strokes of nature which the author could not have foreseen 
would be as true to-day as at the time when the play first was 
acted. Other dramas are announced at this theatre, but we 
presume that until the town wearies of seeing the “ Critic” 
they will not be brought forth. 
he “Winter's Tale” at Booth’s is destined to have a long 
run. Itis not given with a very strong cast, although sufti- 
ciently so to present the play acceptably, but it has so fine 
appointments, beautiful scenery, and handsome accessories 
that we believe the drawbacks in acting will hardly Jessen 
the number of spectators. So many more visitors to theatres 
go tor the purpose of feasting the eye than for calm  intellec- 
tual enjoyment that this performance will scarcely be less 
popularthan if every part had a Garrick or Siddons in it. 
Mr. Lawrence Barrett is a respectable Leontes, and 
would be better, had the jealousy which overpowers him 
been more adroitly managed. When the Queen remarks that 
he seems “somewhat disturbed,” it strikes the auditor with 
somewhat the same foree with which Artemus Ward's allu- 
sion to the “slight unpleasantness” in the Southern States 
does. Here is a man furiously mad, needing 2 straight jacket, 
who seems “somewhat disturbed.” If this is Vesuvius 
quiet, What is it in eruption? Miss Mary Wells deserves 
credit for her personation of a character entirely out of her 





usual line, and Mrs. Mollenhauer appeared to as 
great advantage as we have seen her for years. Her 
face and = figure eminently adapt her to — the 
Grecian garb and the personation of a statue, and 


her words were uttered with a dignity which fitted the 
part. The management have expended much care in making 
the costumes and appointments harmonize with those of the 
Syracusan Grecks a little over two thousand years ago, and 
have well succeeded. The amphitheatre we noticed last week, 
but the distulf scene, although less grand, is equally true to 
history, and whoever will take the trouble to look at the en- 
gravings taken from the pictures found at Pompeii, and pub- 
lished by the Neapolitan Government, will see that the dance 
of satyrs faithfully corresponds to the impression of the 
Hellenic mind. ‘There is a discussion going on in the dailies 
respecting the propriety of such adjuncts toa play that: has 
real worth. Lt is doubtless true that the sight of so much 
that has no relation to the drama and might be omitted dis- 
tracts the attention of most spectators from the inner beauties 
of the author's sense. Yet cannot the imagination which 
changes four soldiers into an army, sees banquets on tables 
where it knows that there is nothing but wooden joints, and 
permits asides that could be heard all through the house— 
can not, we say, some of this imagination be extended to 
overlook the accessories when they are magnificent just as it 
does when they are poor, and permit the attention to be fixed 
on the central idea? To many the adjuncts are the chief 
thing ; they go tothe theatre as they would to a picture gal- 
lery. Why deny them the pleasure ? 

Vood's Museum performs “ Uncle Tom's Cabin” this 
week, and next week “ Help” wiil be produced. 

At Lina Edwin's * Rank” will suceeed “ Plack.” 

“A New Way to Pay Old Debts” was presented at Niblo’s 
Garden on Mondey night, with Mr EL. Davennort in the 
principal part. The character is an ungrateful one, Ut has 
no redeeming traits, and is very difficult to act. To say ibat 
Mr. Davenport performed it well, is conferring only ‘slizht 
praise. The rgged obstinacy of the old man, his lack of 
scruples, his love of gold and his determination to do any- 
thing to attain it, were delineated in a style of unsurpassed 
excellence. Brutality and greed, conjoined in Sir Giles Over- 
reach, seem to be the natural state of one man at least. and 
the frequent bursts of passion which the part aflords were 
terribly life-like and real. Mr. Davenport had the assistance 
of Mr. C. R. Thorne, Jr., as Master Wellbora, L. R. Shewe'l 
as Lord Lovell, and C. Hl. Morton as Marall. The cringing 
and fawning of this latter part, although perhaps not incon- 
sistent with the date of the play, strike the spectator as some- 
what overdrawn, but otherwise the personation was good. 
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avery laughable Justice Greedy, and Miss 
Louisa Hawthorn, as Margaret Overreach, has a good scene 
when she attempts to dissuade her father from letting her 
marry Lord Lovell. The play is a strong one. On Tuesday 
“As You Like It,” with Mr. Davenport as Jacques, C. R. 
Thorne, Jr., as Orlando, and Miss Rose Evans, a new face, as 
Rosalind, was performed. Additional interest was also given 
to this representation by the appearance of Mr. James Mace 
as Charles the Wrestler. 





— > 
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SPORTING. 

There has been no event of interest in England with the 
exception of the Punchestown races, which were marked by 
very bad weather. Of the racing no fault can be found, but 
with the exception of the contests for the City and Suburban 
and the Great Metropolitan Handicap the proceedings were 
of a most uninteresting character. The following are the 
particulars of— 

The City and Suburban Ulaindicap of 15sovs. each, 10ft., 
and only 6 if declared, with 200 added; second received 50 





sovs.; Winners extra; about one mile and a quarter. 165 

subs., 68 of whom declared. 

Mr. Jolin Parry’s br ¢ Jack Spigot, by The Drake—Lady 
Hoiberson, 3 vrs, Gst. Mb... 0.0... ee ee eee F. Crickmere 1 

Lord Annesley’s ch g Revoke, by Parmesan—Finesse, 3 
SOR MME 65:40 saan. nndnnae caves megane emwnieie Loates 2 

Mr. R. Porters b ¢ King William, by Orest—Princess 


Blhee, F yen, Gat. TOD... ais nn eh cesccees . Warrington 

The following also started :— 

Mr. T. Smith's b oh Paganini; Mr. Graham's b ¢& Sabinus; 
Lord Calthorpe’s b h Mar.yrdom; Mr. Brayley’s br © Soucar ; 
Sir F. Joinstone’s ch f Maid of Athol; Dake of Hamilton's 
ch c¢ Monseigneur,; Mr. T. Carter's b ¢ Autocrat; Mr. J. 
Johnson's b ¢ Aeronaut; Lord Royston’s br ¢ Knightley ; 
Lord Chanlemont’s ch ¢ Dubois; Mr. Braton’s b f Lady Su- 
perior; Mr. W. Day’s b ¢ Good Morning; Captain Gray's ch 
¢ Hazold ; Duke of Hamilton's eh ¢ Orthodexe ; M. Aumont’s 
b f Haidee; Mr. Price's br ¢ Sir Lionel; Lord Ailesbury s be 
by Prime Minister—Frailty ; Lord Rivers’s b ¢ Pitchfork ; 
Mr. E. Potter's b © Brecon. 

The post betting was 3 to 1 against the Frailty colt, 4 to 1 
Harold,7 to 1 King William, 10 to 1 Martyrdom, 100 to 8 
Paganini, 100 to 6 each Piteniork and Sabinus, 25 to 1 Jack 
Spigot, 80 to 1 each Soucar and Dubois, 40 to 1 each Mon- 
seigneur, Auiocrat, andiRevoke, 50 Lto Orthodoxe, and 66 to 1 
against Haidée. When half a mile had been traversed, Mar- 
tyrdom joined the leaders, King William and Pitchfork, the 
coming on nearly sbreast to Tattenham Corner, succeeded by 
Revoke, Jack Spigot, three the Frailiy colt, Monseigneur, and 
Soucar, With Paganini heacing the others. About a quarter 
of a mile from vie judges box Pitchfork compounded. Paga- 
nini at the same poin. elso not being ab'e to answer Snow- 
den’s call, Jack Spigot, followed by Revoke, and then raced 
up to King William, and Crickmere bringing “Jack” out at 
the distance, took up the running. From this point the issue 
was never in doubt, as che outsider came along without an 
effort, and won easily by three lengchs. Revoke wasa length 
anda waalf in advance of King William; Monseigneur was a 
moderate four’, the Frailty colt’ fifth, Aeronaut sixth, Sabi- 
nus seventh, Autocrat eighth. Pitebfork, Paganini, and Sou- 
“ar next, tae last lot comprising Harold, Orthodoxe, Lady 
Superior, Dubois, Brecon, and Maid of Athol. The race was 
run in 2min. 18!ysec. The stake was worth £1,455, 

On Wednesday tue weacher was somewuat more favorable 
than it was on the preceding day, inasuauch as there was an 
absence of rain, although the wind was unpleasant to those 
perched on the stands. ‘The only eveni worth recording v os— 

The Great Metropolitan Stakes Handicap of 25 sovs. each, 
15 ft., and oaly 5 if declared, with 200 alded; the second re- 
ceived 59 sovs. out of the stakes; winners extra. About two 
miles and a quar-er, to start at the winning chair. 74 subs., 
37 of whom declared. 


Mr. W. Graham's b ¢ Captivator, by Caractacus—Miss 

Ifawthorn, 4 yrs, 8st. 6lb aE ae Fordham 1 
Mr. Thounas'’s b ¢ Elferon, 4 yes, 7st. 3lb..... ...F. Webb 2 
Mr. Payve’s vb c Jester, 3 yrs, Tst................W. Gray + 

The following also starved :— 

Mr. J. Smith’s Whimsical; Mr. P. Merton’s ch h Ouragan 
II.; Duke of Hamilion’s b h Canitaliste; Sir F. Johnstone’s 
br h Judge; Ms. C. Rupeit’s be Freee Trade; Lord Annesley’s 
ch g Revoke, M. Aumones b f Haicée; Mr. F. Carrington’s 
bre Phanton; Sir J. Hawley’s b f Perniless; Mr. Dane's ¢ by 
Cape Flyway—Reveillee; and Mr. T. P. Wickham’s Phos- 
phorus. 

At starting the betting was 2 to 1 agst Judge, 100 to 15 
Jester, 7 to 1 Phosphorus, 8 to 1 Revoke, 10 to 1 Captivator, 
14 to 1 Whimsical, 100 to 6 Ouragan IL, 25 to 1 Penniless, 
and 33 to 1 agst Reveillee colt. A mile from home Judge be- 
gan to compound, aad Whimsical took a clear second place ; 
but no other changes took place until descending the hill, 
when Judge was in difficulties and Elferon closed with the 
leaders, of whom the Reéveillee colt was in trouble directly 
they were in the straight, and Elferon took a slight 
lead of Whimsical, who was on the lower ground, with 
Revoke in the centre and Free Trade next ; Captivator, who 
had run on to the higher ground, was quite half a dozen 
lengtbs in rear of Free Trade, but the latter was beaten as 
they crossed the road, and) Revoke dropped back ster mo- 
mentarily drawing up to Elferon, leaving Whimsical as tue 
attendant of tue Epsom horse to the distance, where Captiva- 
tor, who had been gradually decreasing the gap between 
himself and the leaders, took up the running, and drawire 
away at his leisure, won in the commonest of canters by 
three leng:hs. In the last quarter of a mile Jester came with 
a terrific rush, finishing a dead heat with Whims‘cal for 
the third plaee, the pair being a length behind Elferon; Re- 
voke was fifth; Free Trade sixth; Judge sevench; Capital- 
iste eigath; Ourazan IL, niath; Penniless next. The 
remainder trotted in, the last of all being Phosphorus, who 
had been previonsiy backed to win tne Derby. The race 
wasrun in 4 minutes and 31's seconds, and the stake was 
worth £1,000. This is the third year Mr. Graham has won 
the Metropolitan [andicap, as Dummer won in 1869, Sabins 
in 1870, and Captivator this year. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


A very extensive bed of oysters has been discovered off 
Tenby, on the South Wales coast. 
| Compulsory education, it appears, is meeting with some re- 
sistance in Scotland. One of tae members of a School Board 


was recently discussing the question with an elector of a 
Scotch town, who addressed him as follows: * Well, master, 
and is this Bible truth which I du hear—that you gentlefolks 
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THE ALBION. 
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is agoing to eddycate my children whether I like it or no ?” | | to the Head Master, the trustees feel it their duty to impress the fourth our — 
you! upon tue under masters generally the necessity, for the good | paper: “ A Dropped Li 

1 SAYS as how they | of the schools, of giving to the head master not only a nomi- | ——— read ‘he refusing recantation, the judgment of the 
| nal but cordial co-operation, 


soldiers has bee n) 


The member of the Board explained. 
say as how they must be eddycated ; 
mustn't, and they shan't. Ill drown ‘em first! 
A new code of regulations for married 
issued from the British War Office. 
in future, io include all staff sergeants, 
sergeants out of every ten, 


“ Well, 


master, 


The “married roll” 


anny and car ned one goeod-conduct bade. 
his commanding officer before mai ciaye. 
milies of soldiers marricd with leave are granied ceraiin allow- | 
ances, in tie shape of lodving morey, provisions, fuel, and 
leht; and if any woman on tie roll mésconducis herself, te | 
commanding officer of the corps may remove ber name and | 
the names of her children, and send them to her home. When 
on foreign stations, snd in certain other cases, hal® a soldier's 
ration of food will be supplied ° om h of che women, or 3d. a 
day, and a quarter ration, or 1'sd. to each child. When a 
soldier is necessarily separated find his family, these allow- 
ances will be doubled. 

Mr. James Smith is a Fitle forgetful sometimes. THe counted 
his children the other night, but could only make fourieen. 
“Flow is this?” he askea his wife; “1 thought there were 
fifieen of then.” “So there were,” answered his wife, “ but 
little Saminy was drowned since then.” “Indeed!” said Mr. 
James Smith, medit: itively, “ why, it seems to me | heard of 
that at the time.” 

Lord Brougham was livieg only four years ago, yet he had 
conversed with a person w ho had conversed with an e ve-wit- 
ness of tue execution of Charles lL “T have heard (ke says) 
my grandmotuer, being at the time I refer to about ninety 
years of age, relate all the circumstances of the exec ution of 
Charles L, as they had been told ber by an eye-witness who 
stood opposite to Whitehall, and saw the king upon the 
seaflold.” He adds—* My grandmother was boin in Queen 
Anne’s reign, so that L have conversed with a person who was 
alive a hundred and eighty years ago, and who might have 
heard her relative, Ana Broughatw, who lived to the age of 
106, speak of events that h: ippened i in Elizabeth's time.” 

The Law Journal remarks that in a Jate number of the 
Times, and in the same page, three cases of breach of promise 
are reported. The three lady plaintif’s were successful. The 
following summery is suggestive :—Age of plaintiff 45, age of 
defendant over 70, damages £100; age of plaintifl 56, age of 


The wives and fa- 








defendant 56, damages £100; age of plaintiff under 30, age of 
defendant 76, damages £20. Surely, remarks the Law Jonr- 


neal, such instances are calculated to disgust the public with 
this sort of action. It cannot ve pretended that a woman 
under thirty will sufler in her affections from losing a lover 
verging upon eighty, a man fully old enough to be her ¢ erend- 
father. Wien a woman agrees to marry a man forty six 
years her senior, she ought not to be compensated if her spe- 
culation does not succeed, 





“Tmpressions of Greece”’—Candle-droppings on the carpet. 
———The Height of Sabbatariani inding a banknote on 
the pavement on a Sunday, and declining to pick it: up.— 
A Very Large Family Party—The total number of authors in 
Allibone’s great * Diet! onary of English Literature,” we are 
told, is 46,499, and of these’ no fewer than 810 are—perhaps 
we ouzht not to break the news so abruptly—Smiths.—— A 
Panic in the Kitechen—Facetious Page: Now then here’s the 
census, and master’s ordered me to fill it up. 
your ages within a year or so, and you're to “ return” your 
follerers, if any, how many, and state “ p'lice or military,” 
fees and tips from tradesmen and wisitors “* per ann.” price o” 
kitchen-stull, average of breakages, etc., ete-——— Association 
for the Relief of Paris—A French army.—Pnch. 

When the landwehr marehed into Berlin, on the Kaiser's 
birthday, a correspondent writes: “One woman I saw with two 
babies, plainly twins. She wanted to hug her husband; but if 
she did she must drop one of the babies. A comrade, whom no 
wife claimed and who was, I suppose, a sortof Landwebrman 
Brother Cheeryble, genially relieved er of one baby, which 
he carried with singular address on his left shou'der. The 
young one pulled the nosegay out of the muzzle of his needle- 
gan yearried on the other shoulder. And so the company 
struggled on under difficulties striving to be martial to the last, 
but visibly embarrassed by family cons‘derations.” 

The Queen has made a present of a Communion Service to 
the parish church of Crathie, at which her Majesty, wien in 
the Highlands, is a frequent worshipper. The service com- 
prises a flagon, four wine-cups, and a salver, bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription :—* Presented by her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria to the Parish Chureh of Crathie, 1871.” 

The British and Foreign Bible Society, which is said to be 
the only religious association the income of which has ex- 
ceeded the average during the past year, is about to present 
copies of the Bible to all the widows of French and German 
soldiers killed in the late war. The gift is undoubtedly ap- 
propriate, though a sad interest attaches itself to it. 

Considerable sensation has been created at Berne by the 
discovery of a deticit, amounting to 500,000f., in the Federal 
Treasury. An official holding a position in the tre: asury has 
acknowledged embezzling the amount. 


Perhaps there never was a greater epicure in private life 
than one Mr. Rolgtone, of London, who in ten years literally 
ate up a fortune of one hundred and_ fifty thousand pounds 
sierling. He not only traversed all Europe himself for the 
sole purpose of gratifying his appetite, but he had agents in 
China, Mexico, and Canada to supply him with the rarest 
delicacies. A single dish sometimes cost him fifty pounds 
sterling. Finally his fortune was reduced to a single guinea. 
With this he bought a woodcock, which he had served up in 
the highest style of culinary art. After resting two hours, he 
jumped into the Thames from Westminster Bridge. 

Prince Napoleon, a correspondent of the Manchester Guard- 
dan says, has given £20,000 for a house at Lancaster Gate, for 
which, with judicious forethought, he contrived to save the 
choicest furniture, pictures, and objects of art that once glit- 
tered at Meudon and the Palais Royal. It sounds incredible, 
and yet it is nevertheless true, that he alone of all the Im- 
perial entourage had the sense to sniff the coming danger from 
afar, and, while yet the sky was comparatively clear, to pre- 
pare for ‘the impending storm. He is said to have sold his 
estate and chateau in Switzerland to Mr. Lucas, the contrac- 
tor, for £70,000. 


The trustees of Rughy School have published a minute, in 
which they state that, having carefully investigated the com- 
plaints of want of discipline in the school-house, they are of 
opinion that the irrecularities complained of are not such as 
to call for any special interference on their part, or to cause 
alarm to the parents of the boys, being only of a character 
which must at times be expected in a large school, In justice 

















I've put down | 





The ex-Emperor Napoleon is unwell. The Rev. 


is, | Gond: ud, of the Roman Catholic Church, Chiselhurst, is said 
military foremen, six | to be a regular visitor at Camden louse, but few other visi- 
apd seven per cent. of rank 2nd | tors are admitted. 
file, provided they have comple ted seven years’ service in the | their cards at the gate, 


eall and leave 
and men of foreign aspect apply for 


The neighboring gentry 


No soldier ¢s to | audiences with the Emperor every day, but one seldom or 
be placed en the married roll ualess he obiairs the consent of | ever gains admission. 


Since it has become known that the 
| Emperor has discontinued his walks, the flood of excursion- 
ists to Chiselhurst has abated, but there is always such a 
isprinkling of people about the common on the look-out for 
the distinguished exiles, as to render the daily walks of the 
Empress and Prince Imperial anything but private. 


It is stated to be the intention of the authorities to revive 
the Baden Baden race meeting this year in all its former 
glory. Should there be any difficulty, however, respecting 
the flat races, the engagements for w hich still hold good, M. 
Dupressoir has expressed his willingness to give 40,000 francs 
(£1,600) in steeplechase prizes. The intervening days will be 
devoted to pigeon-shooting for the’ Internationa Cup, which 
was provided for 1870, and other attractive amusements. 





Iter Majesty has contirmed the sentence of deprivation 
pronounced by the Judicial Committee against Mr. Voysey, 
and the Order in Council having been returned to the Appe al 
Registry, the judgment will de forthwith carried out, as well 
as an order for the payment of costs. 

The second petition of the Rev. Mr. Purchas to her Ma- 
jesty in Council for a rehearing of the case “ Hibbert vy. Pur- 
chas” has been forwarded to the Home Secretary. The docu- 
ment sets forth that the petitioner was unable to appear in 
the cause for want of pecumiary means, and prays, from the 
importance of the questions involved, that there may be a 
further hearing. The Secretary of State transmitted the eas 
to the Queen, and the petition has been referred to the Judi- 
cial Committee. Their lordships took the matter into con- 
sideration, and appointed the 26th of Ap.il to hear the appli- 
cation. 

ler Majesty‘s fourth daughter was christened Louisa Caro- 
line Alberta. The Princess’ initial name appeared for the 
first time spelt “ Louise” in the official record of the Court 
proceeding on Sunday, April 4, 1869. 

A grey mare, the property of Mr. Death, of Cambridge, 
performed an extraordinary leap the other day of its return 
from Cottenham Steeplechases. The animal was being gently 
ridden by the groom, when somebody struck it with a whip. 
It bolted, and in its flight it leaped’ the gates ata railway 
crossing—a height of 8 feet 5 inches—and managed to get olf 
the line just in time to escape a passing train. 

It is an old Scotch saying, “ Always err on the safe side.” 
A cannie Scot, who wanted to see Paris after the demolition 
of its environs by the Prussians, unwilling to risk himself 
within fire of the Reds, instead of going round as usual to 
Newhaven for Dieppe, thence per rail, betook h'mself to 
Brussels, thence to Waterloo, and then ascending the two 
hundred feet mound, looked with the colossal lion from its 
summit towards the once mighty capital of France! Tt was 
heyond the reach of the telescope, the horizon closed to clip 
off the distant “ spee. ” "Phe fact was, he had erred in count- 
ing on the descriptive history of the battle-tield monument 
without its poetic latitude—* The lion looks upon Paris.” He 
was on the safe side, and is going for geography under Pro- 
fessor Blackie. 

The salary of the editor of the London Gazette ranges from 
LRO0, acc cording to length of service. The editor of the Dub- 
lin Gazette receives £200 a year. The editor of the Edinburgh 
Gucette died ree ently, and the duties will now be performed 
by a clerk in the Exchequer Office of Scotland, who will re- 
ceive the £200 a year. The editors’ salaries are now paid 
monthly. 


A curious story comes from Nottingham. In a village 
about four miles from that town, an eccentric old gentleman, 
unmarried, and reputed to be very rich, recently made his 
will. He bequeathed £10,000 to the General Hospital, and a 
like sum to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. To one relative he left £1,000, and legacies 
to the amount of £500 were numerous. The total amount 
bequeathed amounted to £45,000. The secret of these bhe- 
quests leaked out, and the expectant legatees were very de- 
monstrative in their expression of thanks. They sent him 
presents of wine, game, and other good things in profusion, 
and invited him to pay them long hie. A cab and coach 
proprictor placed vehicles and horses at his service in grati- 
tude for having been put down in the will for the handsome 
sum of £200, and the old gentleman was courted by more 
than one lady whose early youth had passed, but who had no 
objection to a widow's portion of a considerable fortune. A 
few days since he died at the age of eighty-four; and the 
friend at whose house he breathed his last honored his re- 
mains with an expensive funeral. This friend had also the 
melancholy satisfaction of paying the expenses, for the testa- 
tor died Considerably in debt. The large sts he had be- 
queathed existed only in imagination. 











During the siege of Paris 54 official balloons (conveyi ing 
2,500,000 letters), besides many private ones of which there is 
no record, were sent up from the city. Three fell into the 
hands of the Germans, one fell in Holland, one in Nassau, 
one was lost at sea, and one made a most extraordinary voy- 
age to Norway. The last official balloon, General Cambronne, 
Was sent up Jan. 28. 


Mr. Spurgeon has been interviewed. A reverend brother 
related this anecdote lately :—* Mr. Spurgeon had had a very 
strange dream; he dreamt that he had had a visit from the 
devil, and amongst other things the devil said,‘ Well, Mr. 
Spurgeon, you think yourself a very clever fellow, don’t you? 

‘Well! said Mr. Spurgeon, ‘1 dare say I do.’ ‘ Yes, said the 
devil, ‘I think you are rather clever; you can get money from 
all sorts of people. That is very ¢ lever of you, but do you 
always get your pew rents paid regularly? Spurgeon replied 
that he was obliged to say that all his pew rents were not 
regularly paid, and that he was ashamed of his congregation 
in that respect.’ 

Misapplication—Clergyman’s wife (who takes great ee 
in her industrial school}—* Jane Brown, I'm sorry to he: 
from your mistress that you are not diligent at your soul 
work. Now, you know who it is that ‘ finds work for idle 
hands to do?’” Jane Brown (artfully thinking to propi- 
tiate)—“ If you please, ’m, yeou do, ’m!” 

Frightful’ Announcement.—We re: ad, to our 
country paper: “ Iler Majesty having confirme 1 
of deprivation against the Reverend Mr. Voyscy, 


horror, in a 
the sentence 
he will be 





Isaac | Bess consigned to the waste-basket a beautiful paragraph 


were relieved by perusing the same 
ne.—After ‘Mr. Voysey’ in the above 


,” 


Council. We breathed again, and with a sigh of thankful- 
beginning “ Shade of Torquemada! Do we live in the year 
of grace 1871?” &e., &e. Then we took the paragraph out 
again, as it will do the first time some cad is fined for misbe 
havior in church.—DPuneh. 


ee eee 
OBITUARY. 


The great Cireassian warrior Schamy! has just died at Me” 
dina, in the course of the pilgrimage to Mecca to perform 
which he had nage gl from the Russian Government. 
Schamyl was born in 1797, in the village of Himry, in the 
north of Daghestan. In 1824 he joined the banner of Kasi 
Mollah, then head of the Cireassians. In October of that 
year the Russians brought overwhelming forces into the field, 
drove the tribes from their position, and surrounded them in 
Himry, where Kasi-Mollah and his whole forces were de- 
stroyed. Schamyl was supposed to have perished with them, 
but after remaining in comparative seclusion for some vears 
he came forth as the Prophet and Sultan of the Caucasus. 
From the year 1837 the successes gained by Schamyl! over 
the Russian generals Iveliteh and Hati destroyed all divisions 
by awakening a general enthusiasm. With but a few hand- 
fuls of men he held large armies in check, defended his 
mountains foot by foot, and by skilful artitices drew the 
enemy from time to time into detiles, whence the ‘vy were com- 
pelled to make disastrous retreats. More than’ 10 Russian 
generals successively led the armies Oppose dito him. By con- 
tinually threatening Stravropol and Tiflis he occupied the 
attention of a portion of the Russian forces, and thus, with- 
out any concert, aided the allics at the time of the Crimean 
war. At length, in December, 1859, he was surrounded by 
overwhelming forces, and became a prisoner in the hands of 
the Russians, who took hit to St. 1 ,etersburg, where his son 
Was at the time a prisoner. From that time to the present he 
has remained in Russia, but recently obtained permission to 
make the pilgrimage to the tomb of Mahomet, in the course 
of which he has died, 


The death is announced, at an advanced age, of an old 
Peninsular hero, Mr. Donald Nicol. He held the Pe ‘ninsular 
medal w ith six clasps, viz. for Orthes, Nive, Nivelle, Pyrenees, 
Salamanca, and Fuentes D’Onore. It seems that a Sister of 
Nicol, who married a man of the 98rd Highlanders, was on 
these occasions so carried away by excitement that, donning 
the uniform of the regiment, she joined in the fray. The 
officers of the regiment made her a handsome present. 

































The deaths are announced of Sir Maziere Brady, who filled 
the oflice of Lord Chancellor of Ireland ; of ne Barl of Mill 
a n, formerly of the 68th Foot, in his Alst year; of the Hon. 

Capt. Win. Oxilvie, uncle of the Earl of Ainli and an old 
Peninsular and Waterloo officer; of Lady Wightman, the 
widow of the late Mr. Justice Wightman, of the Court of 
Queen's Bench; and of the widow of the late Sir Thomas 
Baker, K.C B., and daughter of his Excellency Count Runth, 
of Swede n. 





Judge Advocate General J. 
London on April 14. At-an inquest on his body, held at the 
seat of Mr. Burke, Q.C., it was stated in’ evidence that Mr. 
Davison arrived from London on April 14 in his usual health, 
that he dined with Mr. Burke and family, and went to bed 
about 12 o’clock. On the following morning his valet went 
as usual into his bedroom, but immediately left, thinking 
he was asleep. Shortly afterward two of Mr. Davison’s chil- 
dren went to his bed-side, but he made no re ply to them, and 
it was then found that he was dead. He had evidently been 
reading, as a parliamentary blue book was lying by his side. 
The body at that time was quite warm. ‘It was stated that 
Mr. Davison had suffered from heart disease for some years, 
and had more than once expressed his opinion that this would 
be the cause of his death. Mr. J. C. Lynch, surgeon, of Sud- 
bury, said that the proximate cause of de ath was probably a 
failure of the action of the heart, causing intense congestion 
of the brain, and the rupture of one of the arteries. . The 
jury rendered a verdict of “ Death from natural causes.” Mr. 
Davison died on his forty-fifth birthday, and has left four 
children. 


The Newcastle Chronicle reports that Lady Byron's 
maid (Mrs. Minns) died at the residence of her son-in-law, at 
Jarrow,on April 21, at the ripe age of eighty-seven. The 
Chronicle adds, “ Her name will long be remembered in con- 
nection with the wanton and odious attack made some- 
what more than a year and a half ago, by Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe on Lord Byron. The important testimony given by 
Mrs. Minns on this subject was by far the most valuable 
contribution to the active discussion provoked by the con- 
troversy. Mrs. Minns was probably the only living wit- 
ness who could speak from personal know ledge’ of the early 
married life of Lord and Lady Byron. She had been = 
years in the service of her ladyship, when Miss Milbanke, ¢ 
lady’s maid, and was her attached confidante, She e wear ad 
cally contr: idieted the calumnious statements of Mrs. Stowe, 
especially as to the alleged dejected aspect of Lindy Byron 
when she alighted from the ¢ arriage at Halnaby Lk ul” 


R. Davison, M.P., died near 








A WELcoME bis aT THE TABLE, 


AND AT THE Coven or THE IN 
VALID.—The countless ways in which the Sea Moss Karine may be 
utilized in cookery, the immense number of dishes — some plain and 
simple, others of the most delicate and delicious nature—to whieh it 


imparts not only all that is desirable in quality, but a wonderful inerease 
of quantity, are among its strongest recommendations. There is no 
kind of farinaccous preparations, no kind of soup or gravy in which it 
may not be used to advantage ; 
creams, jellies, gruels, ete., 


and the blane mange, puddings, custards 
made from it, are not only unsurpassed, but, 
in our opinion, unequalled. Invalids whose stomachs are ro sensitive 
to reject all ordinary preparations for the sick-room, find no difficulty in 
retaining and digesting the light and nourishiog food of which this 
cle forms the basis. 

On the score of economy, the Sea Moss Farine is certainly infinitely 
preferable to any of the starches, farinas, gelatines, ete. made from the 
cereals or from maize. We are assured that 4 package of it, costing only 
twenty-five cents, will produce no less than sixteen quarts of blanc 
mange, jelly, custard, or Moss Farine cream, The quantity seems almost 
incredible, but the statement is made on good culinary authority, and 
our readers can easily test its accuracy for themselves, 


arti 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


Mies Chamberlain, of Troy, N. Y., in three years and cleven months, 





executed forthwith. We shuddered for three ‘days, but on | § 





earned with a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine 42.308.9 in stitching 
638,652 collars, equal to 216 miles and 1,528 feet of seam, making 117,102,- 
300 stitches, an average of 100,000 per day, and 12,500 per hour. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 


MARX & CO. 
18 WALL ST. 








BARTON & ALLEN, _ 
40 BROAD STREET. 








JAY COOKE & CO., 
20 WALL ST., AND 41 LOMBARD ST., LONDON. 





IENRY CLEWS & CO., 
32 WALL STREET. 


WILITE. MORRIS & CO... 
20 WALL STREET. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 





SOUN BLOODGOOD «& CO., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 





WETHERBEE & WATSON, 
52 EXCHANGE PLACE. 








WILLARD, MARTIN & BACIIL, 
11 BROAD STREET. 


LEONARD, SILELDON & FOSTER, 
10 WALL STREET. 





DUNCAN, SILERMAN & CO., 
11 NASSAU STREET. 





__ CHICAGO BANKERS. 





A.C. & O. F. BADGER. 


CHARLESTON BANKERS. 


A. C. KAUPEFPMAN. 








FINANCE AND TRADE, 


Watt Srreer, Fripay P. M., May 5, 1871. 

There was an improved tone in the market to-day, and an 
upward movement in New York Central, Reading, Rock 
Istand, and Lake Shore. Money is freely offered at tive per 
cent. on call, with the usual collateral. Time loans can be 
made without any diflieulty at six percent. There is a fair 
business in foreign exchange, which is quoted at 1LOq@mIto!, 
as the rate for prime sixty days’ sterling, and 110%, for same 
class at short sight. Railroad stocks exhibit steadiness. 

Gold stands at LIL! s@ tit!y, and Governments unchanged. 
Prices from London are reported strong ; 96°, for Consols, 
and 904, for American Bonds of L862. 


The tollowing exhibits the state of the Stock market : 








April 2%. May 5. 
American Gold.......... . ; .. MLga — iva 
Delaware, Lackawana and Western —@— 1, 
Eriv .. -. Wy 21 3 @— 
Erie preferred ; 45 @ 4575 8 @ 4% 
Harlem IRy@ — LB @iRy 
Liimots Central ‘ - BA @nsy 185 @by 
Lake Shore. ; ; . Wika — Iya 
Michigan Central ; ‘ 1224 1s RO —- 
N.Y. Central and HH. - 10 @— Wy 
N.Y. ©. & H. Serip Mn 9 9 @ Wy 
Northwestern 4 M«n Shy ROLL 
Northwestern preferred 16 ,@D Wks YS>.@ IBY 
Ohio and Mississippi. SI @ - 
Pacitic Mail 48! 
Pittsbury b — 156 ID, 
Rock Island 112 othe DSW’, 
Reading. ; A 109? nto 11355@ - 


St. Paul....... ; 


27,0 63 
Mt. Pat preterred 


623,05 O27, 
SI.@0 SIy 


B2',05 BY 












Union Pacitic RWG Blow 
Wabash and W. ; Hyco tH, Hd @ O51, 
Western Union wo a HG — 
Adams Express SO a Re BL‘ - 
American Merchants’ Union 3 @ — Sia 
United States Expres Mya M han SRY 
Wells, Farge. : wee 4 @- > @w— 
United States securities were quoted thus : 

April 28. May 5. 
U.S, @s, S81, epn 116,116, 1167, qr ly 
U.s.! 1s?,q@is lit @li, 
Us. W37qu1t 107,40 111 Sy 
v. 8 . WP ant 10? 
U. s i epn. “ 112, qn, 1B, @iBby 
U. S. qh ws, IN67, epn ; : : Myo 1127, TSYen sy 
U.S. 520s, 1868, epn - Mya MB y4@iBy 
U. S. 1040", eX ope. mn 1095, @D 10g WOO 109, 
U.S. Currency 6's - MIDy@1bs Md 6 @115 >, 


State Bonds were firm except on South Carolinas, and 
closed as follows: 
April 28. May 5. 


Tennessee Sixes, ex cou - HM HF 672.Q@ bBTY 


‘Tennessee Sixes, new P HH GIk@ 675 
Virginia Sixes, ex-con eres Han tH, 
Virginia Sixes, new : es . ka Ts 
North Carolina Sixes, ex-cou . 7 eee — @ 4a @ 48 
North Carolina Sixes, new. 





@ - 
IWyGn 19, 
93%. WAY 
Ms@ 


2G) We 
Sch 19 
7,00 
Wy W 





North Carolina Sixes, Special Tax 
Missouri Sixes ° . 
Missouri Sixes, H. and St. Josephs... 


Louisiana Sixes, ex-cou nenwan bi «a @ 0 
Louisiana Sixes, new ‘ x i Qa B @ & 
Alabama Eights . ts : 101564 102 Gh 14 
South Carolina Sixes, old. .. 0 @ i @ yD 
South Carolina Sixes, new, Jan and July... 584@ 60 W\@ 61 


The Pacitic Railroad Bonds were steady at the following 
quotations : 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds, . . . 
Union Pacitie Gold Bonds SoG 8, 
Union Pacifie Land Grants oiecnwabeaneversecsvoeseqes SE Gy ie 
Union Pacific Incomes............ceccseesseee CanGa Kea 82 @ RY 

The Treasury report, Ist inst., shows a reduction of the 
National debt, after deducting the cash in the Treasury, of 
$6,124,053 during the last month. The funded debt bearing 
interest in coin has been reduced, in the same time, $12,215,700, 
partly by the redemption of matured bonds, but mainly by 
the purchase of five-twenties. The coin in the Treasury his 
been slightly increased by the enormous receipts from cus- 
tons, in spite of the large sales of gold. The gold in the 


en 1005, 100% 
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THE ALBION. 


Treasury is now reported to amount to $106,463,979. Of this 
$20,483,500 is the property of depositors, and is payable on 
demand; $5,192,446 represents interest due and,unpaid ; $487,- 
970 represents matured debt: payable in coin; $96,800 of old 
demand notes, receivable as coin for customs, are still in cir- 
culation ; and the accrued coin interest on the funded debt is 
$45,450,618. 


The Treasury programme for the current month comprises 
the purchase of two millions of five-twenties on each Wed- 
nesday, and a sale of two millions of gold-on each Thursday, 
aggregating ten millions of bonds and eight millions of gold. 
This is construed as being promotive of an easy money mar- 
ket, and steady ruling of gold, conditions favorable to the 
course of trade. Some of our contemporaries in attempting to 
forecast the gold market, seem te think there is sound basis for 
a rise in the gold premium, but the impression in well-inform- 
ed circles is against such an hypothesis, which seems to be 
deduced from false premises—the relations of the gold pie- 
mium to the currency since the suspension of specie pay- 
ments. The price of gold during and since the war can hardly 
be regarded as the correct: measure of the currency value. 
The want of confidence, combined with a surplus volume, has 
been a prominent element in the depreciation of currency. 
Perhaps the best test of the value of currency is to be found 
in the average of our domestic prices as Compared with those 
abroad, and into this caleulation so many complex elements 
enter that it can only be determined by the course of our for- 
eign trade and exchanges ina series of years. Daniel Web- 
ster held the sound position that a currency convertible on 
demand, that is, at par with gold, may be greatly depreciated, 
as its eflect upon foreign trade being concealed for many years, 
Hill it ends in-an explosion, like that of 1857 and of 1857. The 
high cold theorists point to the great shrinkage in the price of 
commodities during the last five years, as fully offsetting the 
decrease of some twenty-seven per cent. in the volume of 
curreney during the same period, but they overlook the fact 
that the currency has attained a much wider circulation by 
the growth of industrial enterprises, and the wonderfully 
rapid development of our productive Western and Southern 
Territory by railway connection. In other words, the coun- 
try has made considerable progress in growing up to the 
volume of currency. At all events, without some unforeseen 
developments of an unfavorable character at home or abroad, 
we regard a decided advance in the gold premium as highly 
improbable. The state of trade ts without improvement, 
most departments being decidedly dull. ‘The export trade is 
held in check by the limitation of supplies of grain by the 
break in the canal, and the dull accounts from leading foreign 
markets regarding most kinds of American produce.—Shcp- 
ping List. 









The Supreme Court of the United States on Monday an- 
nounced the votes of its present members on the Legal Ten- 
der question. As had already been foreshadowed, the Legal 
Tender act is voted unconstitutional and void in reference to 
all contracts ; that is to say, that gold and silver coin are, wn- 
der the Constitution, the only lawtul money of the country, 
and that Congress has no power to make anything else a 
legal tender for debts. 


Capitalists looking for gilt-edge investments, and who have 
already had abundant reasons for preterring Chicago city 7s. 
—which are now worth from 99 to par—will be glad to learn 
that a new issue of bonds (substantially of Chicago) is now 
offered. The new Constitution prohibits the issue of Chi- 
cago city bonds ina greater amount than now outstanding, 
but permits the issue of a small amount of West Chicago 
bonds, which bear seven per cent. interest, run for twenty 
years, and being a lien not) only upon the West Side parks, 
but also upon the whole West Division of the city, which 
contains $90,000,000 of property, a greater population than 
any other portion of the city, and inereasing in wealth and 
population with greater rapidity than any other quarter. The 
bonds are, as far as the nature of the security is concerned, 
bonds of the eity of Chicago, and in’ a brief time must bear 
identically the same price as the Chicago city 7s, which can- 
not now be purchased for less than 99 to 100.) The amount 
of these bonds to be issued is $667,000, and they will be nego- 
tiated through Henry Greenebaum & Co., of Chicago, and 
Greenebaum Brothers, New York, according to the terms of 
their advertisement, which appears in another column.— 
Chicago Post. 


Our latest mail advices as to the London money market 
whieh wereon the 21st deseribes the supply of money both 
at the Bank and in the open market as very large. The rate 
out of doors was 24 per cent, whilst the official minimum 
continued 2! percent. The quantity of paper had rather 
increased, but was far from suflicient’ to abscrb the amount 
of capital afloat. Without several fresh loans are brought 
forward, and it is believed there are two or three on the tapis, 
the terms for discount will remain low for some time to come. 
If any were concluded, there would soon be a rise to 3) per 
cent. 

With the exception of some heaviness in English Railway 
shares, consequent onthe publication of bad traffic returns 
onthe part of the Brighton and South Eastern Companies, 
the markets for General Securities exhibited strength up to 
Wednesday. Animpetus to operations in’ the Funds and 
Foreign Securities was occasioned by the steady inilux of 
gold to the Bank, and the telegrams reporting the success of 
the Versailles party, and English Railway shares became in 
«much healthier condition, the traffic receipts of the heavy 
lines, save that of the Midland Company, gave great satisfac- 
tion, and influenced the closing of speculative accounts for 
the fall. ‘Then a rumor became prevalent that {the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer would, in his Budget, propose the issue 
of £2,000,000 Treasury Bonds, and although the purchases 
on account of the sinking fund of the National Debt were in 
force, Consols declined from W5lq to 93, sellers, but’ such is 
the extent of the “bear” account open in them, that they 
quickly recovered. 

American Securities show very little change; the Govern- 
ment Bonds varied only to an ‘inconsiderable extent; Erie 
shares were at one time favorably influenced by higher prices 
at New York, but subsequently receded. Atlantic and Great 
Western Railway securities experienced only slight flyetua- 
tions, and during the past day or two they have shown’ a flat 
tendency. United States Six per cent. 5-20 Bonds 1865 issue 
have gone back 3-16; ditto 10-40 Bonds 1. Virginia 6 per 
cents. 1. In Railways, Atlantic and Great Western Deben- 
tures show a reduction of 14, ditto Consolidated Bonds 11y, 
but Reorganisation Stock exhibits a rise of '5, Erie Shares 3, 
but Iinois Central have declined ts. The latest prices are 
annexed :—U. 8. Six per cent. 5-20 Bonds, ex. 4s. 6d. at 9014 


to 921; ditto 5 percent. 10-40 Bonds, ex. 4s. 6d., SILs to SYS, ° 
Atlantic and Great Western 8 per cent. Debentures for biseh- 
offsheim’s Certiticates, 4445 to 45; ditto Consolidated Bonds 














to 901, ; ditto 1865 issue, 80-15-16 to 89 15-16; ditto 1867, 92 | 
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| Seven per cent. for ditto 4014 to 41; ditto Pennsylvania, 
&c., Seven per cent. Ist Mortgage Bonds, 1877 for ditto, 81 
to 83; ditto, Reorganisation 7 per cent. Scrip, 944 to 994 
prem. ; Erie Shares, ex. 4s. 6d., 18%; to 19; Hlinois Central 
Shares, $100 pd. ex. 4s. 6d, 109%, to 1101,;; Louisiana 
Six. per cent. Levee Bonds, 59 to 60; Massachusetts Five 
per cent. Sterling Bonds, 1900, 93 to 94; Panama Gen. 
Mortgage Seven per cent. Bonds, 1897, 94 to 96; Pennsylvania 
Gen. Mortgage Six per cent. Bonds, 1910, 92% to 9514; Vir- 


ginia Six per cent. Bonds ex. 4s. 6d., 5745 to 5845 


Canada 6s presented an improvement of 1, 5s of one-half, 
Nova Scotia 6s one-half. 


In the House of Commons, on April 21, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer explained his Budget to a crowded assembly, 
He congratulated the country on the condition of the revenue, 
which had enabled it to emerge from the recent stupendous 
events with an inerease of actual over estimated revenue 
for the year of £2,311,000, he pointed out that though, since 
1868, the revenue receipts had only been diminished by 
£2,600,000, taxes to the amount of £8,600,000 had been 
taken off during the period, and he instituted a detailed 
comparison between his estimste of the revenue in the 
last Budget and its actual vield. In the Customs and Ex- 
cise there is hardly an item which docs not show an in- 
crease. The revenue from tea has increased by £592,000, 
wine by £108,000, and the revenue from malt and spirits 
has never been so large, showing an increase of £431,000 
and £481,000 respectively. The only items of the reyenue 
which have fallen below the estimates are taxes, Post-oftice, 
and Telegraphic Service. A similar comparison of actual 
and estimated expenditure showed a total excess of £62,- 
000, which occurs chiefly in the Army and Navy votes and 
the Telegraphic Services. The general result was that the 
actual revenue of last year amounted to £69,045,000, while 
the expenditure was £69,548,000, (including £1,550,000 of 
the vote of credit for the European war,) leaving a surplus 
of £397,000. Mr. Lowe concluded his retrospect by a state- 
ment of the condition of the Exchequer balances, and an ex- 
planation of a scheme for converting the Chancery funds into 
terminable annuities, by which he expected to obtain a for- 
midable instrument for the reduction of debt. He showed, 
too, by a statement of the position of the debt in various 
years, that since 1868 we have reduced the debt: by £10468,- 
728. He thus stated the expenditure for the coming year: 
Interest of debt 
Other Consolidated Fund char; 
Army, (including abolition of purchase) 
Navy 










AMIN 65.05 05e caries a sve Gurls eer mer eoeeaueds 10,726,000 
SI 6. oa 0 cwianinns Heer beaeeee 5,076,000 
INI, ci cre erakb-alve-wdvas slams dend oorves 1,148,000 
Telegraphs...... Lip eA dekindaknneiawawe> waesureys 420,000 

Total expenditures............... £72,308,000 


This shows an increase on last year of £5,487,0000n the army, 
£386,000 on the navy, and £420,000 on the civil service esti- 
maies, the total net increase of expenditure tor the year being 
£2.432,000. Passing to the revenue for the comme year, 
allowing for all causes likely to atleet it, he did not think it 
safe to estimate it at mere than £69,595,000, which isa falling 
off from last year of £550,000, and, compared with the ex- 
penditure, left the Chancellor of the Exchequer with a deti- 
ciency of £2,718,000 to meet. This unpleasant task was the 
result of having to undertake a war expenditure ata time 
when we did not fear a breach of the peace. Mr. Lowe re- 
marked that, looked at purely from a financial point of view, 
the security given to our credit and property by placing the 
country in a condition which all the world would recognize 
as impregnable was worth any sacrifice. Before stating his 
proposals, he examined in detail the various suggestions 
which had been offered to him, condemning emphatically the 
notion of borrowing, and indicating an alternative which he 
seemed to regard favorably, though he did not suggest it for 
adoption. This was the repeal of all the exemptions, and he 
showed that he could get £2,100,000, simply by making liable 
to taxation agricultural horses (£900,000) and carts (€1,000,- 
000}—a suggestion which was received with expressions of 
discontent from the Opposition benches—lrish Establishment 
licenses, (£80,000,) charitable funds, (£50,000,) and dividends 
payable to foreigners (£70,000). The first proposal which he 
made for meeting the deticiency was a_ rectification of the 
probate, legacy, and succession duties. The technical 
distinctions between the probate duties payable on 
foreign property and by Englishmen domiciled abroad 
are abolished, and all personal property” is placed 
on a scale roughly stated at two per cent, by which 
£100,000 revenue will be gained; and the seales of legaey 
and succession duties are to be revised by making lineal des- 
cendants pay two percent., and brothers three and one-half 
percent. By this means he expected to obtain £630,000) from 
personality and £290,000 from realty, though £300,000) will 
come into this year’s accounts. Next he announced that he 
had borrowed a fiscal novelty from the United States, viz., a 
tax on matches, on the advantages of which he dilated in a 
humorous vein. There is to be a duty of a half-penny on 
each box of one-hundred wooden matches, and a penny on 
aristocratic wax lights and fusees. Of the first he stated 
| that there are 560,000,000 boxes manufactured yearly, and of 
the latter 45,000,000, and he calculated the tax would produce 
£550,000. This left Mr. Lowe with €1,950,000 to provide, in 
order to be left with a fair margin, and that hestated at once 
he meant to raise by the income tax. But as a penny in the 
pound now produced a million and a half, an increase of a 
penny would be too little, and twopence would give him more 
than he wanted. He proposed, therefore to hit the medium 
by changing the mode of assessing the tax, converting the 
present poundage into apercentage. The tax of the coming 
year instead of being fourpence in the pound, or £1 13s. 4d. 
on the £100, as now, would be £2 4s. on the £100, or two and 
one-fifth per cent., and this, he caleulated, would give him 
£1,950,000. Adding this to the £300,000 probate duties and 
£550,000 match tax, gives a total of £2.800,000 additional 
taxes for the year. The revenue for the year after these 
additions will stand thus : 











EN ea aati aciee Sine nla wave ate £20,100,000 
NN ES es ee eg oad aria ie al ail aciaaina 22,120,000 
BRAMPS. .. 2. cece eres eee eccceneccecessons 9,600,000 
cs a aang aia KireuE A hap ade 2.330000 
TN. ois nivrnceewe aves sein Samsimesanme een 3,050,000 
OC TE OCT CE ee Tea een 4,670,000 
Telegraphs.........-.- adbuW debit where bea dene os 790,000 
PN Tis ie wie Wiha, oluapriecocarel have lae eee eid 375,000 
| Miscellancous. ......-...0+secveesseeeesec scenes 4,100,000 
| Se Oe eT TT ee ee a £72 5095,000 


and substracting from this the estimated expenditure, £72,308,- 
| 000, a surplus for the year is left of £87,000. 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS.| 
CUNARD LINE. 


The British and N, A. RK. M,. Steamships,. 
Between New York and Liverpool, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Bvery Wednesday and every Thursday. 
Rates of Passage. 

By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 
First Cabin, $130 00 in Gold. Sccond Cabin, $8000, Gold. 
ee I SR gions sinc a acensacens $5 00, Gold. 
By the Thursday Steamers. 

First Cabin. ... $80 00 Gold. Stecrage.$30 00 Currency. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown | 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 
Through Bills of lading given for Belfast. Glasgow, 


favre, Antwerp. and other ports on the continent; 
and for Mediterranean ports 


For Freight and Cabin passage, 


apply at the Com- 


pany’s Oftice, Bowling Green. 
For Steernge passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building. 


CHILAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGENT. 


For Liverpool & Queenstown. 


NYWAN LENE OF MAIL STEAMERS. SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS 


Rates of Pesan, 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
First CaBin 75 | STEERAGE : 
Do toLondon..... “30 | Do tol ondon 5c 
Do to Paris wo Do to Paris 38 
Do toNalifax,N.S. 20 Do toHalifax, N.S. 15 
PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 
First CABIN, STEERAGE, 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 


Liverpool. | Liverpool. 
Hlalifax.. ‘ » | Halifax. . I 


Tic Kets sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates. 
For further information, apply at the Company's 


offices. 
JOUN G. DALE, Avent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP Co. 


WTE AMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 


= 


Srain (Now Building.) Ene@uanp 3.450 tons. 
Eeypt.... Do Enis. 3.310 * 
HOLLAND S80) toms. Hetverra 3a5 * 
Iravy 1.00 PENNSYLVANTA..2.892 
FRANCE 3.512 VIRGEN Sib 
THE QUEEN 3519 DENMALK. Laas * 
One of the above First Class Tron Steamers will 
leave from Pier 4) North River r every Saturday, for 


Liverpool, calling at Queenstown, 


Rates of Passage. 


To Liverpool or Queenstown : 
Cc abin 375 and 
prepaid trom Liverp'l, Quee netown. St 
> to Liverp ber Que 
Steerace. 







i) Cnrrency 
and S45 “* 
ustown and Return $1300“ 
_to Liverpool oe « 
prep aid from Liverpool, Queens stown, 
Gloscow, and Londonderry ana oe 


For treight or 
COMPANY, 


Passitce 
69 Broadway. 


PW 


apply at the OrFice oF THE 
J. HURST, Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’S EMICRATION 
AND 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South St., New York. 
PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY. 
By VPirst Class Steamships. 
ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
By Resunanr Sawing Packets WEEKLY. 


DRAFTS for £1 and U pwi ards, available in ~~ part 
of Great Britain and Ireland at the lowest rates 


STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails. 

From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 
COLORADO... Capt. April 5, * 3.00 PLM. 

WISCONSIN April 12.00 M. 
NEBRASKA April 15, 7 3.00 PLM. 


Freeman. 
‘apt. Williams 
. Guard, 










==> 





WYOMING... apt. Whineray. April 19, at 3.00 PLM. 
MINNESOTA apt. Freeman April 26, at 10 AM. 
MANHATTAN © “+9 Forsyth 20) at 12.00 M. 
TDAHO...... Capt. Price : at2.30 PM. 
NEVADA Capt. Green May 10. at 10 A.M. 
Cabin P. assuage a (Gold). S80, 
Steerage... ++. (Currency), $30, 


Saloon and State Roimne allon Deck. 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 20 Broadway. 
For freight or cabin passage, apply to 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 
No. 63 Wall Street. 


STONINCTON LINE. 

For Boston and Providence. 
THE NEW AND ELEGANT SIDE-WHEEL 
STEAMERS. 
STONINGTON, and NARRAGANSETT, 
Carr. We. M. Jones, Carr. Gro. B. Hut. 
From Prer 33, Foor of Jay St., Nortu River, At 4 
P.M., Dairy. 

Arriving in Boston Ahead of All Other 
Lines, 

mi pote sold and State-rooms secured at No. 319 
roudway, corner of New Pearl stree P 
eaveereine e #. an om treet, and at Dodd's 
Freight always as low as any other line. 


D, 8. BABCOCK, President, 
Stonington Steamboat Co. 








P acific Mail Steamship Campers’ s 
THROUGH LINE 
To California and China, 
Touching at Mexican Ports, 
AND 
CARRYING THE UNITED STATES MAILS. 
On the 4th and 20th of Each Month. 





30 | cluding Chickering anl Son's, 


Leave PIER 42 NORTH RIVER, foot of Canal 
Street, at 12 o'clock noon, as above (e xcept when 
those dates fall on Sunday, and then on the preceding 

Saturday), for ASPINWALL, connecting viA Panama 
Railway with one of the Company" s Ste aumships from 
| Fanema for SAN FRANCISCO, touching at 3 
| NILLO. Also connecting at Pan: uma With steamers 
| oor ae sor TH PACIFIC AND CENTRAL AMERICAN 


On + pounds baggage allowed each adult. 
Bageage-masters accompany baggage throngh, and at- 
|tend to ladies and children without male protectors. 
Baggage reeeived on the dock the day before sailing, 
from steamboats, railroads, and passengers who pre- 
fer to send them down early, Anexperienced surgeon 
on board. Medicine and attendance free. 

For passage tickets or further information apply to 
the Company's ticket office, on the wharf, foot of 
Canal Street, North River, New York 


F. R. BABY, Agent. 


UNITED STATES AND BRAZIL STEAM- 
SHIP COMPANY. 


REGUL AR MAIL STEAMERS sailing on the 23d of 
every mont 
SOL TH AMERICA, Capt. E. L. TINKLEPAUGH. 
NORTEL AMERICA, Capt. G. B. Stocum. 
MERRIMACK, Capt. Wren. 

These splendid steamers sail on schedule time, and 
call at St. Thomas, Para, Pernambuco, Bahia and Rio 
de Janeiro, going and re’ “+ aaa For engagements of 
freight or ve ne app 

WM. R. Pe ARRISON, Agent, 
No. 5 Bowling-green, ‘New-York. 


A GREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N.Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
AT EXTREMELY LOW 
PRICES FOR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take 
| from $4 to $20 monthly until paid; the same to let, 
and rent money applied if purchase? 


AN 








HIGHER EDUCATION. 
I ELLMUTH COLLEGE. Board and Tuition per 
annum, $226. 

Hellmuth’s Ladies’ College. 
Inangurated by H.R. Prince Arthur. Board and 
Tuition per annum, $236. Presipent: The Very 
Rev. L. Hellmuth, D.D., Dean of Huron. 


* For particulars, apply to Major Evans, Lon- 
Png ‘name Veet. 


Sewing Machine Sales for 1870. 


The Singer Still Triumphant! 


THE StnGeR MANUFACTURING COMPANY, at the 
World's Fair—constituted by the homes of the people 
—received the great award of the highest sales, and 
have left all rivals far behind them, for they sold in 
1870, one hundred and twenty-seven thousand, eight 
hundred end thirty-three machines, being more than 

forty thousand in advance of their sales of the previ 
ous year, and over forty-four thousand more than the 
sules or any other Company tor 1870, as shown by the 
following figures from swokn returns of the sales of 
Licenses: 





THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
sold over the Florence Sewing 
Machine Co, 

Sold over the Wilcox & Gibbs Sew- 
ing Machine Co i 
Sold over the Weed Sewing Ma- 

chine Co 

Sold over the Grover & Baker Sew- 


110.173 Machines. 
98.943 do. 
2.331 do, 





ing Machine Co... : 70,431 do, 
Sold over the Howe Machine Co. 52.077 do. 
Sold over the Wheeler & Wilson 

Manufacturing Co,...... . 44,625 do. 


all of which is mainly owing to the esentintie what 
is known as the “NEW FAMILY SEWING MACHINE,” 
which is new fast finding its way into every well regu 
lated household. For circulars giving full particulars 
of Machines, their Folding Cases of many varicties of 
wood and dinish, their Attachments for numerous 
kinds of work, which, till recently, it was thought 
that delicate fingers alone could pe rform, as well as 
particulars about all articles used by their Machines, 
such as Twist, Linen Thread, Spool Cotton, Oil, ete., 
ete., apply to any of their Authorized Agents, or to 


The Singer Manufacturing Co., 
458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











HENRY PROUSE COOPER, 
English Tailor and Importer, 
No. 54 Broadway, 


AND 
NO. 165 FIFPTIL AVENUE, 
CORNER OF TWENTY-SECOND STREET. 


LIVERIES recrEIve 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 
AT THE UPTOWN STORE, AND ARE MADE IN 
CORRECT LONDON STYLE, AT MODERATE 


PRICES. 


Fresh Garden, Flower, Fruit, Herb, 
Tree and Shrub, and Evergreen Seeds, 
prepaid by mail, with directions for 
culture. Twenty-five different packets 
of either class for $1.00. The six classes, 
$5.00. 


20,000 Ibs. Evergreen and ‘Tree Seeds; Apple. Pear, 
Cherry, &c.; Grass Seeds; Beet, Cabbage, Carrot, 
Onion, Squash, Turnip, and all Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, in small or large quantities ; also Small Fruits, 
: :. Bulbs, Shrubs, Roses, Verbenas, ~~ , by mail. 
pre New Golden Banded Japan Lily, . Priced 
he scriptive Catalogue sent to any plain pe one ss, gratis 
Agents wanted. Wholesale Lists to Agents, Clubs and 
the Trade. Seeds on commission. 

B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries and Seed 
Warchouse, Plymouth, Mass. Established in 1842, 














THE ALBION, 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL 


Of Literature, Art, Politics, Finance 


and General News, 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
AT $4.00 PER ANNUM, 


AT 39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


The 


ways 


Premiums offered to 


formed a prominent feature in the ma 


agement of this Popular Journal, and the following 
arrangements for the current year will be welcome to 


our readers. 
by our Subscribers, the 
to the list on the annexed terms :- 


The Aston with any one of four Chromos 


of SWISS AND ITALIAN SCENERY .......$5 
The A.sion with a Chromo of DEXTER or 

MEETOCEYS .... 2500055000 rey 6 
The AcBion with a Chromo of the HUDSON AT 
SUNSET or BY MOONLIGHT............ 6 


These are Companion Pictures, and are being pr 


pared expressly for our Journal. 
The Avsion with a Chromo of FAUST AND 
MARGUERITE or of ROMEO AND JULIET, 
imported from Italy for the ALBion....$8 
These Premiums are superb works of Art, and a 


often mistaken for Oil Paintings. They are offered 


each annual Subscriber, paying in advance, and are 


mailed to any address postpaid. 


list of the engravings, of which two are offered to any 


subscriber for $5 00 per annum :— 


CHALON’s QUEEN VICTORLA, 39x26 inches. 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 
ALLAN’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 
Sruarr’s WASHINGTON, 33x2 
Martresdn’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
Knicut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 
Porrratr or GEN'L. HAVELOCK, 


28x21. 


Buck.er's $ 
30x22 
HERRING’s 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 
THE 
21x27. 
Wanpersrorpe’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 33x25. 
LaNpDsFEr’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 83x25. 
LANDSEER’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 34925. 
LANDSEER’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 
WANDeEsForD'’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
Wriaiss’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 
WANDEsFORDE’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 
THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 2Qx26. 


THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw- 


ing made for the ALBION, 33x25, 
“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 13x21 
PRINCE OF WALES, 12x4. 
THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 11x21 
GENERAL WASHINGTON, @8x22. 
QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


Remittances to ensure 


Proprietor of the 
The 


Apion, or by Reg 
registration fee has been 


ristered Lette 
reduced 


postal autherities to be virtually an absolute 
tion against losses by mail. 


The Apron will be 


of all arrears has been made. 


from the office. 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but th 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within 


month after their subscription becomes due. After 


that time $5 will be the 
out any premiums. 
premiums, $4.50 without. 


invariable charge wit 


The following are the advertising rates: 


30 cents a line one insertion. 

25 cents each insertion one month. 

os * * bai three months, 
= - ” six months. 
 < = one year, 


In the event of any of our snbscribers at any time 
their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 


failing: to receive 
fact. 
All communications should be addressed 


PIERCY WILSON, 
NEW YORK ALBION OFFICE, 





39 Park Row, New York, 


Subscribers have al- | 


Yielding to the wish generally expressed | 


following Chromos are added | Bells’ Life in London, Semi- weekly 


The following is a 
& 


THREE MEMBERS OF TILE TEMPER- 


CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Pictur 


1, 83425, 


safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 


to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
prote 
All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 
sent to Subscribers until ex- ; 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment | C&ssell's Magazine 

Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subseription ex 

pires, and remit for the ensuing year, withont Botice 
In so doing the subscription will be 


For city subscribers $5.50 with 


| BRITISH PERIODICALS. 


Subscriptions can now be received at the 
ALBION OFFICE, 

39 Park Row, 
New-York, 
for any publication contained in the following list 
Subscribers can receive them direct by Post, through 
| our London Agents, or they will be forwarded through 
any News Agent in the United States. 
N. B.—No allowance can possibly be made for and 
irregularity in the delivery of these publications, but 
every preeaution will be taken to insure their. safe de 
| livery. 


- 


% LONDON WEEKLIES 
Subserptioni 
Ver Year, 
#6 00 

lz 00 

15 00 

9 00 

woo 


All the Year Round (Dickens). 
Anglo-American Times 

Army and Navy Gazette 
Athemeunr . 


Builder 














.12 00 
Bullionist aaa 15 00 
Cassell’s Magazine ; ‘ ; 400 
| Chamber's Journal, Weekly Nos ‘ 500 
00 | Court Circular... : 14 00 
Court Journal. 14 00 
Daily News, last date each w eck. 5 00 
Daily Tele graph, last date weekly. 5 00 
OP I 55555 on 0xG5:reses svec 400 
E 18 00 
Engineer 1 00 
00 | Engineering. : ...15 00 
Era. . .14 00 
oe. | Eve ning Mail, Semi-wee ‘kly each date. 20:00 
Every Wee 3 . 300 
Examiner - 9 00 
Family He rald 3.00 
Field. 15 00 
Fun 400 
Graphic (The) Hlustrated, . ..14 08 
oo | Ulustrated London News. . 1400 
Sporting News... .... ; zh an 

Illustrated Times < , 9 

re ped 5 - 6 
to Lady's Own Paper 800 
Land and Water 15 00 
Lloyd's Weekly New paper. 408 
London Journal... 400 
London Reader. 400 
Mark Lane Express... 15 00 
Medical Times... 15 00 
Mining Journal. 14 00 
Money Market Review. 15 00 
Musical World. 12 00 
Musical Standard. 8 00 
Nature... neat ; . 600 
Naval and Military Gazette ; 1 00 
News of the World. . seis Fale 700 
Notes and Queries. amd ay ; 12 00 
Once a Week bas 5 : 6 00 
Observer........ 3 Bnoses 9 00 
Orchestra . 900 
Period (The) (Colored Pictures) 700 
Press 12 00 
Pall Mall Budget 15 00 
Punch ‘ 7 00 
Public Opinion... To 
Penny Hlustrated Paper 4 
Penny Miscellany 400 
oan 00 
e, | Reynolds® Newspape r 40 
Saturday Review. ... 15 00 
Spectator 15 00 
Sporting Life ‘(Semi- weekly ) each. 8 00 
Sunday Times... 8 00 
Sporting Gazette. ROO 
Sportsman (4 times a week) each = 15 00 
The Times Daily (of latest date) vaee MOOD 
United Service Gazette - 1h 00 
Vanity Fair (colored plates)... . ..15 00 
Wee kly Times 400 
Wilmer & Smith's nee: Mail 9 00 
Will o’ the Wisp é ; 8 00 


ENGLISH, SCOTCIL AND TRISH WEEKLY 
PAPERS. 


Liv erpool Mercury. 
Journal 

Manchester Times 
Glasgow Herald. 

oe Mal. , 
Edinburgh Scotsman 
Dublin Nation 

* Freeman 
Trithman. . 
Belfast News... 


on 
00 
ow 
on 


rrr eS toe ee) 
3S 


00 
Ow 
nw 
oo 
00 


ENGLISH MONTHLY MAGAZINES. 





Academy (The) Siatues ‘ Fe . 30 
re : 10 00 
Argosy (The)... 110 
Art 15 00 
Art Journal : ' ; ; 15 00 
Artisan ’ ai« Se 
Atheneum, (monthly parts) ae 900 
Aunt Judy's Magazine, 400 
r, | Baily’s Mag. of — and Pastimes 1000 
Beau — ! : 600 
d mh 700 
Belgravia, poe ted by M. E. Brandon, with ex 
" tra Christmas No 6 50 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine ; 18 00 
Bookseller : ; 7400 
Boosey's Musical Cabinet ; i 70 


Boy’sJournal, ... 400 
Builder. 


12 00 
oe 350 
Chambers’ Journal 100 
Chambers’ Miscellany $60 


Chappells’ Musical Magazine 700 
Cheering Words 

Chemist and Druggists (The) 
Choral Harmony... , 80 
English Society 

ix | Fraser's Magazine. . 
Good Words. 


®| Good Words for the Y oung..... eda ecenaee 3 00 
Hunt's Yachting Magazine 700 
h. | Hlustrated Magazine. 700 


Mlustrated Travels. 
Ladies’ Companion 
Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion ; 
eo Treasury, and Treasury of Lite rature. 
Le Follet ; 

Leisure Hour 

London Journal. . 

London Reader... 

London Society 

Macmillian’s Magazine 

Magazine for the Young 

Punch, (Monthly parts) 

Sporting Magazine (Old). 

St. James's M: igazine 

st Paul's Magazine............... 
Theatrical and Musical Review. 
Tinsley’s Magazine. 

Trubner’s American and Oriental Liter 
Victoria Magazine........ 

Young En; vlishwoman. 





QUARTERLY REVIEWS, ETC. 
Britieh carta Review.. 
Dublin Review....... 
Edinburgh Review 


North B ‘eae 
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SECURITY AND SAFETY. 


WEST WISCONSIN R. W. CO. 


Per Cent. Gold Bonds 
(FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX,) 


First Mortgage 


~ 
‘ 


Land Crant 
Sinking Fund 


OP THE 
WISCONSIN R. W. 
Denominations, 
S500 AND $1,000, 
ONLY FIFTEEN YEARS TO RUN. 


From January, 1870, Convertible into Stock and 
Receivable for Lands at Par. Land Grant of over One 
Million Acres from Government. Upon which, to- 
gether with the Road and all its Property, these Bonds 
are a 


WEST 


— 


First and Only Mortgage. 


years by acts 


Lands exempted from taxation for 15 
fen which in- 


of Legislature. 120 Miles Road Built, 
come is derived, with rapidly increasing receipts, But 
34 Miles more Road to build, for which the iron is 
already purchased, and all the work under contract. 
An Air-Line from St. Paul and the North West to 
Milwaukie and Chicago, 

Price 90¢,, with Accrued Interest, 


at which figure they pay at present premium on Gold, 
® per cent, per annum to the investor, 


Coupons Payable Jan’y and July. 

The connections of this road with the Northern 
Pacitic and the whole Northwest, as well as its Eastern 
connections, will be seen from a Pamphlet and Map, 
which can be obtained at the office of 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
No. 29 Wall Street, and 
GWYNNE, JOHNSON & DAY, 
No. 16 Wall Street, N. Y., 


BANKERS AND FINANCIAL AGENTS FOR THE COMPANY. 





t ATLANTIC 


FIRST MORTCACE 
COLD BONDS, 


or 
TWO RAILROAD COMPANIES 
COMBINED, HAVING 


KIGIUT MILLIONS 


A PAID UP CAPITAL OF 


WITH 250 MILES OF ROAD IN OPERA- 
TION, CONNECTING 


New York City with the Great Lakes 


Most Direct Route 


THE 
Possible. 


THE BONDS SECURED BY A FIRST MORTGAGE 
ON THE FIRST FORTY MILES WEs'T 
FROM NEW YORK CITY, AT THE 
RATE OF $30,000 PER MILE. 
$25,000 PER MILE ALREADY EXPENDED ON 
THAT PORTION OF THE ROAD. 


A MAP AND CIRCULAR RELATING TO THE 
BONDS OF THE 
MONTCLAIR RAILWAY 
OF 
SJSERSLY, 
THE N. Y. & O. MIDLAND CO., 
MAY BE HAD BY APPLICATION 'TO 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


NEW 


INDORSED BY 





NORTON, SLAUGHTER & CO., | 
WM. ALEXANDER SMITH & €0., 
HALLGARTEN & CO., 


Recommend, after a thorough investigation into the 
affairs of the Company, as a very safe and desirable 
THE EIGHT PER CENT. FIRST 
MORTGAGE BONDS OF THE ELIZABETHTOWN 
AND PADUCAH RAILROAD COMPANY OF KEN- 
TUCKY. 


amount of these securities at 87!¢ and accrued interest. 


investment, 


They are only authorized to offer a limited 


The bonds offered are oi. the completed portion of the 


road, which is in successful operation. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 
(Issued and paid arce of Commission) 


AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
ALSO, 


Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LOKODON, 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


POR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
A.C. KAUFFMAN, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 


Charleston, S. C. 
Southern Securities of every desemption, viz.: Un 
current Bank Notes, State, City and Railroad Stocks, 
Bonds and Coupons bought and sold on commission. 
Orders solicited and satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 
current issued weekly and exchanged regularly with 
Banking Houses. 
CS" Collections receive especial care. 
New York CORRESPONDENTS; 
flowes & Macy, Tency Clews & Co 


Luther Kounize, a tJ. M. Weith & Avents 
FOR SALE. 
CHOICE 
CITY AND COUNTY BONDS 
PAYING 


10 PER CENT. AND OVER, 
Free from all Taxes, 


Authorized by the Legislature, and confirmed bya 
large vote of the People at Elections held for that pur- 
All of a high order and first-class Securities of 
undoubted character. Interest and Principal payable 
in the City of New York. Suitable for Permanent, 
Safe, and Profitable Investments. For Sale at a large 
Reduction below Par for the present only. 


pose, 


7 PER CENT. 20-YEAR 
WEST CHICAGO BOND. 


WE OFFER, AT 92 AND INTEREST, 


CHICAGO BONDS 


WEST 


of the denomination of $1,000 coupon or registered, 
payable July Ist, 1890. Interest at 7 per cent. per 
annum, payable Ist of January and July. Principal 
and interest payable in New York. 

The whole issue of these Bonds amounts to $667,- 
000, and including $50,000 maturing in 1872, which is 
the entire Township indebtedness of West Chicago, 
with taxable property of 


$10,000,000 
AND 150,000 INHABITANTS. 


These Bonds are a FIRST-CLASS Security, and we 
recommend the investment to Savings Banks, holders 
of trust funds and capitalists generally. 


GREENEBAUM BROTHERS & CO., 


BANKERS, 216 BROADWAY. 


The Bank of England. 


History of the Bank of England: 
From 1694 to 184. By Joun Francis. 
American Edition, with Notes, Additions, and an 
Appendix, ineluding Statistics of the Bank to the 
close of the year 1861. . Edi- 
tor of the Bankers’ Magazine and Statistical Re- 
New York. 


in muslin, $4; 


its Times and Tra- 
ditions. 


By L. Suita Homans. 


gister, One volume octavo, 476 pages. 


Price, in library sheep, $4.50. 

The American edition contains valuable articles not 
in the original work, viz.: 1. T. B. Macaulay's History 
of the Origin of the Bank; History of the New 
Charter of 1844; 3. Speech of Sir Robert Peel—Views 
of Sir Archibald Alison; 4. Banking and Commercial 
Statistics and Events from 1844 to 1862; 5. Suspension 
of the Bank Act in 1847 and 1857; 6. Fluctuations in 
Prices, in Rate of Interest ; 7. Opinions of Lord Over- 
stone, Lord Palmerstone, Mr. Tooke, Lord John Rus- 
sell— Debate on Bank Bill, ete.; 8. Prices of Bank of 
England Shares, 1694-1862. 


2 
x. 


Historyfof Banking in Europe. 


The History of Banking in Europe; with a Compre- 


hensive 
of the 


Account of the Origin, Rise, and Pro: 


Sanks of England, Ireland, and Scotland. 


ress 

By 
American edition, edited by 
1. Suitn Homans, editor of the Bankers’ Mevazine. 
One 


Witiram J. Lawson. 


volume 
binding, $3.50. 


octave, 345 pages. Price in library 


To the American edition have been added the fol- 





Real Valuation of Property. . . $41,800,000 


650,000 | 
GOVERNMENT & OTHER SECURITIES, 
Received in Exchange at the 
Purchased by out-of-town Residents sent by Express | 
free of Charge. 

Trustees, Executors of Estates, Capitalists, and 


others seeking Reliable Investments, are Purchasing 
these Loans, 


ALBERT H. NICOLAY, 
Banker, Stockbroker and Auctioneer, 


Whole Indebtedness only. . 








The Provincis 


1] Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches, | 








MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, | tc. 10 Watt Street, 
? New York, —_ 
The Montelair Railway Company, 
Office, 51 WALL STREET. 
“ No. 25 NASSAU STREET. 
, ORGANIZED, 1842. 
aL ow . satean _ : N 
5 INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND . 
iH NAVIGATION RISKS. JAY COOKE, MCULLOCH & CO, 
1a And will issue Policies making Loss payable in No. 41 Lombard St., London, 
¥ England. 
: lis Assets jor the Security of its Policies are B ILL ) oO F E x Cc H A N Cc E 
’ More than ON 
4 ee ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, 
THIRTEEN MILLION DOLLARS, 
; : r 1 
AND WALES, 
t! Commercial Credits, 
}} The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
a) vi a7 : 
and are divided annually, upon the Premiums ter- Cable T ransfers, 
minated during the year, Certificates for which are ‘ NYY VIVE TY Do 
| sed ) CIRCULAR LETTERS 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
& 7 FOR TRAVELLERS, 
: J. D. JONES, President. 
if . aS ees ier Available in all parts of the world. We allow Interest 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. | upon Deposits of Coin and Currency, and Checks on 
: W. IL. IL MOORE, 2d Voee-Pres't. us pass through the Clearing House. 
’ 
: J. D. HEWLETT, 3¢ Vice-Pres't. JAY COOKE & CO., 
¢ J. UW. CHAPMAN, Secretary. No. 20 Wall St. 
Banking House IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
Or LONDON, 
HENRY CLEWS & CO.,) Prams 180 
A a Eee Z Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
No. 382 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
- Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
t DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in | . 
é ; either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- | Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 
' tiee. Five per cent. interest will be allowed upon all Pine Street. 
a] daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the | EK. W. CROWELL, Restpent MANAGER 
. Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank, | Pe ee ee: 
EET oan Deas ne 
¢ We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, As IsSTANT MANAGER. 
ts available in all parts of the world; also Commercial | LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
M4 Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to E. M. Ancumap, 1.B.M, Consvn, Chairman. 
| any desired point, and transact every description of | A. A. ham. 0 * . Low & Bros. 
arte POR CLE RS f. S. Jarreay, of E.S. Jatlray & Co. 
} foreign tauking besiness, { Ricuanp Iaven, of Richard Irvin & Co 
: We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards | VAVID SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
‘ ‘ai J. Boorman dounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 
i Co. 
‘ The Luperial Bank, ) | Jas. Srvant, of J, & J. Stuart, 
; Mesers. Clews, Habitch & Co., § London. | 


The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh an 
branches 
We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payab 


on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and ava 


able at all money centres 


Orders executed for Governments and other inves 
ment securit also Gold and Exchange. 


Aa 
prove: 
Colivctions made in any part of the world, 


ances made to our dealers 


at all times ona 
aterals at market rates of Interest, 





The Liverpool &Y Loz- 
\don &F Glohe Ins. 
le | 

y, ds sers Gold 


| 
ily ’ 
«6 


| ta the 


| United States, 3,000, 
5 William St. 


d . 
Co. 
$20,000,000 


OO O 


pP- 


No, 43 Pine Strect, N.Y. 


| NB. First-class Investment Securities, Paying Large 
Rates of Interest, a Specialty with this House at 
many years, 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMP’Y 


HAVE A 
Land Grant Direct from the Government 


OF 
12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 


| 





3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE 
Now for sale, 
est. 
Latitude, in a mild and healthy climate, 
growing and stock raising 
the United States. 
Convenient to market both east and west. 
range from $2.50 to $10.00 per acre. 
Creat Inducements 


| To Settlers with limited means, 
2,500,000 ACRES 
Rich government lands along the road between 
Omaha and North Piatte, 


| Sed Pee and open for entry under we Homestead 
and Pre-emption laws, and can be taken 1 


ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONL Y. 


VALLEY, 
for cash or credit at low rates of inter- 


and for grain 
unequalled by any in 





are 








| homes near a great Railroad with all the conveniences 

| of an old settled country. New edition of dese riptive 
pamphlets with maps, now ready and sent free to all 
_ omen the United States, Canada and Europe. Ad- 
dress— 


0. F. DAY {S, Land Commissioner, 
U, P, RR. Co., Omaba, Neb, 





Best Rates, and Bonds | 


These lands are near the 41st parallel of North | 


. | 
Prices 


An opportunity never before presented for securing | 


} lowing: 1. A list of rare and useful works ye 
in England, on Banking, the Currency, &c.; 2. An 
| Historical Sketch of Savings Banks in Great Britain ; 
|: 3. An Index to Articles contained in English and 

American Periodicals, from 1810 to 1852, on the sub- 
of Banking, Currency, Coins, Finance, Money, 

Vrecious Metals, with the names of the authors; 4. A 
| list of works published in the United States, on Bank- 
ing, the Currency, &c 


jects 


| A Liberal Discount to Subscribers to the 
Bankers’ Magazine. 

Add ess ordersito BANKERS’ MAGAZINE Office, 
Post Office Box, No. 45/4, New York. 
WHEN AND WHERE 

TO 
ADVERTISE. 
SEE THE 

Advertiser's Gazette. 
BOOK OF ONE HUNDRED PAGES 
| cabs Issued Quarterly 
| (New Edition aust ovr); contains Lists of 

ALL THE BEST NEWSPAPERS, 
Daily, Weekly, 
RELIGLOUS, 
AGRICULTURAL, 
Political, Social ; 
MAGAZINES 

And all Periodicals devoted to class interests; 
estimates showing 
| COST OF ADVERTISING, 

And hints, incidents and instructions gathered from 
the 


| HOW, 





, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


also 
| 
| 


also 


EXPERIENCE OF SUCCESSFUL 
ADV erinannegt 


Mailed to any address for 25 
Address, 


GEO. P. ROWELL & C€0., 


Apv aa ~ ING AGENTS, PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Aut Krxps oF Printers’ MATERIALS, 


No, 41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 


Zo cents. 








